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ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, LIVERPOOL. 


Sr. Luxx's is, in architectural character, en- 
titled to prior rank among the churches of 
Liverpvol, erected within the present cen- 
tury. Itis a successful specimen of the Pointed 
or Pure Gothic style of the fourteenth cen- 
tury; and, though not strictly of the Florid 
style, considerable enrichment has been in- 
troduced, both externally and internally. 
The first stone of this fine structure was 
Juid vo long ago as April 9, 1811; but, ow. 
ing to unavoidable delay, the building was 
not consecrated until January 12, 1832. It 
is situated on the eust side of Berry-street. 
“The tower end, viewed from the top of 
Bold-street, has a particularly fine effect: 
it is symmetrical and lofty, being 137 feet in 
height; the angles have octagonal turrets, 
diminishing ubove the first cornice, and 
finishing ut their extremes with embrasures. 
The principal entrance is i ge by a 
lofty flight of steps, through a rich and 
Well-proportioned doorway, the internal arch 
springing on clustered columns, with mould- 
ed caps, and inclosed in a continued florid 
label, surmounted by cap and finial. The 
lower sound window is pointed, and of three 
Vou. xxx1, 2E 
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compartments, the labels plain moulded. 
The clock band consists of a centre dial of 
radiating panels, with pointed heads, in- 
closed in a margin, each panel head point- 
ing to a square block, on which are marked 
the respective hours; the sides are enriched 
by pointed punels in two lengths, and the 
whole band is surrounded horizontally by 
two bold mouldings and a cornice, with ro- 
settes. The belfry window, from its great 
height and beautiful proportions, is perhaps 
the most effective accessory to this front. 
It is of four compartments, with rich tra- 
cery head, and, like the lower window, in 
two heights, but inclosed in a continued 
florid label, and finished with a cap, and a 
bold and well-relieved finial, reaching to the 
lower member of the principul cornice. The 
turrets are perforated at certain heights by 
pointed loop-holes, with rich labels, and at 
the sides of the tower are entrances, for ao- 
cess to the organ galleries, &c. From the 
springing of the belfry window upwards, on 
each face of the tower, also on turrets, are 
tracery panels in two heights, finishing be- 
low the principal cornice with quatre-foil. 
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The embrasures between the tarrets are 
perforated by open pointed panels, giving 
them a particularly light and pleasing effect. 
The flanks of the building have projectile 
buttresses, surmounted by lofty pinnacles, 
with crockets and finials; the windows are 
of three compartments and in two heights, 
with tracery heads; the mullions have small 
columus on their external face, finishing at 
the springings with moulded caps; the 
labels to these windows are plain moulded, 
and, like all the other openings, have corbel 
heads to them. Above the cornice are 
moulded embrasures. 
“ The chancel* is extremely rich, and the 
aneling above the springings of the win- 
lows, the “ager buttresses, and pinna- 
cles, together with its beautiful, open, 
quatre-foil blocking, and octagonal-headed 
turrets, with their rich margins, form alto- 
_— an appropriately elegant finish to the 

ank ; the east window is particularly beau- 
tiful. A raking moulded plinth is continued 
round the building. 

‘© In order to give the building as much 
appearance of altitude as possible, inter- 
nally, the architect has judiciously omitted 
side galleries, merely retaining accommoda- 
tion at the west end for organ gallery and 
choir ; consequently the effect of the ceiling 
from below is uninterrupted by any lateral 
projection. The centre ceiling of the body 
of the church is very rich, consisting of four 
rows of tracery panels, divided by a centre 
longitudinal band, and relieved by open 
guiloches for the purposes of ventilation. 
The side ceilings are groined, and the inter- 
section of the band filled up with rivh foli- 
age, drops, and open bosses. The ceiling 
of the chancel is also groined, each groin 
springing from florid corbels, or brackets, 
engaged in the side walls, and similarly 
ventilated by open tracery guiloches. A 
fine; bold arch, with moulded architrave, 
divides the body of the church trom the 
chancel, at either side of which is situated 
respectively, the pulpit, clerk’s desk, &c., 
80 as not to interfere with the view of the 
church from end to end. The total admea- 
surement of the church, in the clear of the 
walls, is as follows :—body 90 feet long by 
55 feet wide, chancel 55 feet long by 30 feet 
wide; the lower area of the church, in- 
cluding the chancel, is capable of accommo- 
dating above two thousand persons. 

“ This splendid edifice cost £44,110, and 
was erected at the expense of the corpora- 
tion, from designs, .and under the super- 
intendence, of John Foster, Esq. 

** The windows in the body and chancel 
of the church are ornamented with stained 
glass, of various patterns, and the armorial 
bearings of each member of the common 
council have their respective places. These 


® After the Beauchamp chapel at Warwick, a 
beautiful specimen of the Decorated style. 
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brilliant embellishments were executed by 
Mr. Lyon, of Liverpool. The area of the 
churchyard is inclosed by a very handsome 
iron railing, with lofty pinnacled gate-piers, 
In the front to Bold-street are a centre and 
two side guates.”’ 

We quote these details from Kay’s Stran- 
ger in Liverpool, (eleventh edition,) proba- 
bly the completest, as well as the cheapest, 
account of this important city. : 

The preceding Cut, as well as the inte- 
rior view, at page 425, have been reduced 
from a puir of effective lithographs, pub- 
lished by Mr. Lacy, of Bold-street. 


CALAIS.—III, 
In going from the Hétel de Ville to the 
Church, near the south-east corner of the 
town, we pass in Rue Nétre Dame, Sect. C., 
No. 48, once the residence of Pigault Le. 
brun, the Frengh Pindar. The church is 
dedicated to Our Lady (Nétre Dame,) and 
consists of a nave and four aisles; two pa- 
rallel with the nave from west to east, and 
two shorter ones at right angles with these, 
forming a cross; while at the eust end is a 
circular chancel, or chapel, surmounted with 
adome. Over the intersection of the nave 
and aisles, supported on four massive pil- 
lars, is the steeple, on the top of which, in 
time of war, a watchman was always sta- 
tioned, to give alarm by ringing a bell in 
case of incursions of the enemy. On 2 fine 
day, the prospect from the upper gillery of 


‘the tower is delightful ; comprising the town, 


the fortifications, the Basse-ville, the straits, 
the distant vessels, the white cliffs, town, 
and castle of Dover. The tower was origi- 
nally intended to contain a set of eight bells, 
but there ure now only four. The church 
contains eleven chapels, (or altars in re- 
Cesses,) several paintings, and carved statues 
of St. Francis, and St, Paul of Padua. The 
grand altar was built in 1628, with mate- 
rials found in a ship wrecked on this coast, 
on its passage from Geneva to Antwerp. 
The workmanship cost 20,000 livres, a con- 
siderable sum at the above period. Above 
the altar is a painting for which Vandyck 
received 1,600 livress..:The organ, which is 
of great power and sweetness, is modern. 
The church was built by the English; 
and, when viewed from an elevation, the 
small, round towers of the aisles present a 
striking resemblance to those seen in the 
drafts of a building constructed after a plan 
of the wool-staple for the palace of Henry 
VIII., at his meeting with Francis I., a.p. 
1547. The length of the church is 323 feet; 
the length of the intersecting aisles, includ- 
ing the base of the tower, 150 feet ; and the 
height of the steeple weathercock 210 feet. 
Sterne describes the whole building as being 
in his time, “ more fine than handsome ;”’ 
but these epithets might now change places. 
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_ Adjoining the church are the charity- 
schools, originally founded in 1704; the 
most recent addition being made in 1823. 
On the north side is the town cistern, built 
in 1691, which receives and filters water 


from the roofs of the church and other 


buildings. 

Near the north door of the church begins 
the Rue Eustache de St. Pierre, at the 
south-east corner of which dwelt the il- 
lustrious Eustache; the site being denoted 
by a marble slab let into the wall. 


The house, Sect. C., No. 44, Rue Nétre 
Dame is marked by a shell thrown from an 
English mortar, on board a fleet in the roads, 
on September 27, 1803. The consternation 
occasioned by these bombardments, which 
were not unirequent during the last war, 
was excessive. In such cases, the females 
either fled to the cellars of the houses, un- 
der floors covered with mattresses, or they 
retreated to the Basse-ville till the hour of 
low water, at which time these annoyances 
commonly ceased ; whilst the military, from 
the high part of the rampart walk, (whereon 
now stands the Royal Column,) and other 
fortified parts of the town, returned the sa- 
lute in the best manner they were able. 
The English sail, then so formidable, is now 
looked for with pleasure ; and the tall fri- 
gate is changed for the far-off-smoking 
bateau-du-vapeur. 

Between Rue des Prétres and Rue des 
Deux Moulins is the site of the ancient resi- 
dence of the Lord Dunford, governor of Ca- 
dais at the time of the surrender of the town 
to the Duke of Guise, 1557. The house 
was near the end next Rue Néfre Dame, 
and the premises extended nearly to the 
north rampart. It was given to Coligny, 
seignior d’Andeloi, for his bravery at this 
siege, and remained long in his family. 

Near the centre of Rue St. Denis, on the 
west side, there is a house, Sect. C., No. 114, 
which plainly bespeaks itself of English ori- 
gin. Near the north edge of the fagade, at 
some twenty feet from the ground, is the 
following distich in old English characters, 
wrought with red bricks :— 

“God me speed 
Tu al my deed.” 

This couplet is said to have been built in by 
a Lord Guildford, whose family, had been ill- 
treated in England, and who, having deter- 
mined never to return thither, built or rebuilt 
this house, with the high tower still at 
tached to it; from which, during the latter 

rt of his life, he spent much of his time 
in watching the distant coast of his native 
country. 

The ancient Wool-staple, situated at the 
end of Rue de la Prison, is now called the 
Cour de Guise, from its being given by 
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Henry II. of France to that gallant noble- 
man, after the capture of Calais from the 
English, January 7th, 1557. It was origi- 
nally built by letters patent from Edward HI. 
of England, dated February, 1289. While 
in the Duke’s family, from which however 
it was bought by the town afterwards, it 
had the privilege of being exempt from all 
kind of taxes. 1t was in this building that 
the person lived who founded a bell dated 
1463, which was long preserved in the church 
belfry. According to an act passed by Ed- 
ward III., and re-inforced by an ordinance 
of Henry VIII., in 1532, the merchants of 
Antwerp and others were obliged to come 
to this mart or staple, as it was then deno- 
minated, to make their purchases with the 
English ; a subject, it seems, of great annoy- 
ance tothe Dutch and Flemings. _ An edifice 
of wood was constructed at London, after the 
design of the above building, and brought 
hither, among other preparations, for the 
famous interview of the Gold-cloth field,* 
between Henry VIII. and Francis I. It 
was puinted so as to represent stone work, 
and its front elevation, with its different 
ornaments, is still seen in a picture pre- 
served in Windsor Castle, of which a large 
plate has been engraved, and the impres- 
sions accompanied with a written descrip- 
tion by Sir Joseph Aylotie,t President of 
the Society of Antiquaries, in 1770. The 
ear is said to be from the pencil of Hans 

olbein, and to have been painted by the 
order of Henry VIII. . 


In Rue du Hasard is situated the Mill of 
Messrs. Renard and Michaud, so conspicu- 
ously seen on approaching Calais. The 
lower part of this building contains a supe- 
rior steam-engine for grinding corn, and for 
some other purposes, The machinery was 
cast by Messrs. John Hall and Sons, of 
Dartford, and was first used in September, 
1818. The proprietors of this valuable ac- 
quisition, conceiving the possibility of having 
a wind-mill placed on the top of the build- 
ing, communicated the idea to a Monsieur 
Nesseant, who, by the end of the year 1822, 
completed it to their satisfaction. In the 
ancient plans of this place, we find many 
wind-mills in or near the town. 


The Esplanade is situuted in the western 
art of the town, and was formed, in 1561, 
by the Seignior Gourdain, governor of Ca- 
lais at that time, by destroying the ancient 
parish of St. Nicholas, and completing the 


® Champ du drap dor. 

+ Monsieur Pigault-Maubaillareq has new in his 
possession oue of those engravings and illustrations, 
presented by Sir Joseph himself to Monsieur Pigault 
* Lepinoy, father of the above geutleman, for vari- 
ous particulars Monsieur Pigault de Lepinoy and the 
Count of Guines, then Ambassador in England, had 
furnished Sir Joseph with on this subject, with man 
Other curious documents relative to this plice, wit 
which he very politely obliged the writer. 
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fortifications of the citadel. It has long 
been regretted that, notwithstanding the 
elaborate researches of the authors of the 
various works treating on the history and 
antiquities of this town and its environs, 
none have hitherto been able to give any just 
delineation or description of its ancient 
boundaries. Monsieur C. De Rheims hav- 
ing ascertained that there existed in the Bri- 
tish Museum several manuscript charts of 
this coast, communicated his discoveries to 
the authorities, who, in consequence there- 
of, deputed this gentleman and Monsieur 
Dufaitelle, on the 28th of September, 1829, 
to visit London, for the purpose of examin- 
ing these manuscripts, and bringing dupli- 
cates of whatever might be found relevant to 
the ancient state of this place and its vici- 
nity. Nou fewer than four large plans or 
views were found in a perfect state, and the 
remains of another supposed to have been 
partly burnt. Most of these were done in 
the reign of Henry VIII., and may be seen 
in the British Museum, MSS. of the Cot- 
tonian Library, Augustus I., Vol. II., No.70. 
Copies of them are kept, for the inspection 
of the public, in the town Library of Calais. 
By these may be traced the long-lost forms, 
limits, and names, of not only the ancient 
town of Calais, its castle, and the once forti- 
fied Ham and Guines, but also of many forts 
and bulwarks long since levelled and forgot- 


ten. 

The hotels of Calais, as the reader, doubt- 
less knows, are numerous; but a few of 
them possess some historical and other in- 
terest. Messe Meurice’s Hotel occupies the 
site of a convent of Benedictine nuns, along 
the aisle of which now stand carriages for 
sale or hire. Dessin’s hotel is celebrated 
throughout the world for its extent and con- 
venience, as well as for many illustrious tra- 
vellers sojourning here. It is now kept by 
M. Dessin, grandson to the M. Dessin of 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey; here are 
ehambres de Sterne et Sir Walter Scott ; 
for the latter slept here, in 1827, on his re- 
turn from Paris to collect materials for the 
Life of Napoleon. The Calais theatre, by 
the way, is an appendage of this hotel, and 
was built by the Dessin family in 1775. 
The Hétel Royal is the mansion built by the 
noted Duchess of Kingston, who, as the fas- 
cinating Miss Chudleigh, so long interested 
the publie by her wit and beauty. During 
the Revolution, these premises became a sort 
of depét for confiseated goods; and on the 
door of one of the rooms is still to be traced, 
under a coating of paint, that emphatic line, 
« Vive la Nation !’’ which produced such 
a magic effect on the destinies of Europe. 
The hotel contains many magnificent sa- 
dons, in which we have more than once been 
almost perplexed with the commingled asso- 
ciations of love, intrigue, war, and beauty, 
whith haunt the place. The upper story of 
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the mansion, with its spacious billiard-room, 
and charming prospect over the straits, will, 
however, chase away any feeling of ennui, 
as will also the well-appointed cuisine and 
cellar of the hotel. 

The garden belonging to this mansion was 
adopted for the town cemetery in 1800, in- 
stead of that surrounding the church. Here, 
without a stone to denote her grave, lie the 
remains of the unfortunate Emma, Lady 
Hamilton, the chere am*e of the hero of 
Trafralgar: she died in the Rue Francaise, 
No. 106, on January 15, 1815, in the filty- 
first year of her age. The present burial- 
ground near the Quatre-Coins, was adopted 
in 1816. 

At the north-east corner of the town is a 
small turret, which was built in 1793, by a 
person of the name of Touissant, who is said 
to have introduced circular windows for the 
purpose of making signals and giving direc- 
tions to his friends at sea. The wealth, 
however, om by this means was not 
very peaceably enjoyed: he was envied by his 
less fortunate neighbours, and accused of in- 
telligence with those of more power than 
mete defrauders of the revenue; and being 
arrested by the municipal assembly, called /e 
Club, then held in Rue de la Cloche, oppo- 
site the end of Rue du Soleil, he was thrown 
into prison, where he ended his days in 1795. 


Che Podelist. 


A LEGEND OF THE SEVEN TOWERS. 
By Miss Pardoe. 

On the declaration of war with Russia made 
by the Turks in 1786, Baron Bulhakoff, 
the Russian minister, despite his representa- 
tion that the imprisonment of the Muscovite 
ambassadors on such occasions had been 
abolished by treaty, was, nevertheless, sent 
to the Seven Towers by order of Codza 
Youssouf Pasha, the grand vizier, with the 
assurance that treaties were very good 
things in time of peace, but mere waste- 
paper in the event of war. The discomfited 
ambassador was, however, treated with 
great civility, and was even permited to 
select such members of the legation as he 
desired should bear him company during his 
captivity ; strict orders being given to the 
commandant of the castle to accede to every 
request of his prisoner which did not tend 
to compromise his safety; and upon his 
complaining of the accommodations of the 
tower, he was moreover permitted to erect 
a kiosk on the walls of the fortress, whence 
he had a magnificent view of the Sea of 
Marmora and its glittering islands, and to 
construct a spacious and handsome apart- 
ment within the tower itself. 

The commandant was lodged beneath the 
same roof as his prisoner. He had an only 
daughter, so young, and so lovely, that she 
might have taken her stand between the 
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two houri who wait at the portal of Para- 
dise to beckon the faithful across its thres- 
hold, without seeming less beautiful than 
they. Fifteen springs had with their deli- 
cate breathings opened the petals of the 
roses since the birth of Rechedi Hanoum, 
and she had far outbloomed the brightest 
blossoms of the fairest of seasons. Her 
voice, when it was poured forth in song, 
came through the lattices of her casement 
like the tones of a distant mandolin sweeping 
over the waters of the still sea—when you 
looked upon her, it was as though you looked 
upon a rose; and when you listened, you 
seemed to listen to the nightingale. 

Rechedi Hanoum had never yet poured 
the scented zherbet in the garden of flowers. 
Her young heart was as [ree as the breeze 
that came to her brow from the blue bosom 
of the Propontis; and when she heard that 
a Muscovite Giaour was about to become an 
inmate of the Tower, she only trembled, 
for she knew that he was an enemy of her 
country. 

Terror was, however, soon succeeded by 
curiosity. Only a few weeks after the com- 
pulsory domestication of the ambassador at 
the Seven Towers, his kiosk was completed ; 
and from her closed casements the young 
Hanoum could see all that passed in the 
vast apartment of the prisoner. 

Her first glance at the dreaded infidel was 
transient ; but soon she took another, and 
a longer look; and curiosity was, in its 
turn, succeeded by sympathy. The Russian 

risoner was the handsomest man on whom 

er eyes had ever rested, and it was not thus 
that she had pictured to herself the dreaded 
Muscovite. He was unhappy, too; for in 
his solitary moments he paced the floor with 
hurried and unequal steps, like one who is 
grappling with some — memory; and 
at times sat sedly, with his head pillowed on 
his hand, and his fingers wreathed amid the 
wavy hair which encircled his brow, looking 
80 mournful, and, above all, so fascinating, 
that the fair Rechedi at last began to weep 
as she clung to her lattice, with her gaze 
rivetted upon him; and to find more hap- 
piness in those tears, than in all the simple 
pleasures that had hitherto formed the charm 
of her existence. 

Little did the young Hanoum suspect that 
she loved the Giaour. She never dreamed 
of passion; but, with all the generous 
anxiety of i . i that a 
warmer feeling than that of mere pity urged 
her to the effort, she began to muse upon 
the means of diminishing the irksomeness 
of a captivity which she was incapable of 
terminating. The first, the most natural 
impulse, led her to sweep her hands across 
the chords of her zebeck; and, as she 
remarked the start of agreeable surprise 
with which the sound was greeted by the 
courtly prisoner, her young heart bounded 





with joy, and the wild song gushed forth in 
a burst of sweetness which chained the 
attention of the captive, and afforded to the 
delighted girl the opportunity of a long, 
long look, that more than repaid her for her 
minstrelsy. 

Daring the evening, she watched to ascer- 
tain whether a repetition of her song would 
be expected—and she did not watch in vain; 
for, more than once the Russian noble leant 
from his casement, and seemed to listen; 
but he came not there alone; one of his 
companions in captivity was beside him ; 
and Rechedi Hanoum, although she guessed 
not wherefore, had suddenly bec jeal 
of her minstrelsy, and would not exhibit it 
before a third person. 

On the morrow, an equally graceful 
and equally successful effort whiled the 
prisoner for a time from his sorrows. A 
cluster of roses, woven together with a tress 
of bright, dark hair, was flung from the 
casement of the young beauty, at a moment 
when the back of the stranger was turned 
towards her. It fell at his feet, and was 
secured and pressed to his lips with a res- 
pectful courtesy, that quickened the pulses 
of the donor; but not a glimpse of the fair 

irl accompanied the gift ; and it seemed as 

ough the baron had suspected wherefore 
—for ere long he was alone in his apart- 
ment; and, when he had dismissed his at- 
tendants, he once more advanced to the 
window, and glanced anxiously towards the 
jealous lattices by which it was overlooked. 

There was a slight motion perceptible 
behind the screen; a white hand waved a 
greeting ; and the imprisoned noble bent 
forward to obtain a nearer view of its fair 
owner. For a moment Rechedi Hunoum 
stood motionless, terrified at the excess of 
her own temerity; but there was a more 
powerful feeling at heart than fear; and, in 
the next, she forced away her prison-bars 
for an instant, and, with the tell-tale hand 
= upon her bosom, stood revealed to 

er enraptured neighbour. 

From that day the young beauty allowed 
herself to betray to the captive her interest 
in his sorrows—she did more: she admitted 
that she shared them; and ere long there 
was not an hour throughout the day in 
which the thoughts of Rechedi Hanoum 
were not dwelling on the handsome pri- 
soner. 

Thus were things situated during two 
long years, when the death of the reigning 
sultan, at the termination of that period, 
induced the ambassadors of England and 
France to demand from his successor, Selim 
the Third, the liberty of the Russian minis- 
ter. The request was refused for the war 
was not yet terminated; and the new sove- 
reign wanes no better pretext for disre- 
garding the representations of the European 
ambassadors, than the continuation of hos- 
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tilities between the two countries. But 
Selim had other and more secret reasons 
for thus peremptorily negativing their 
prayer; and it will be seen in the suite, that 
they did not arise from personal dislike to 
the captive Muscovite. 

Like Haroun Alraschid, of Arabian me- 
mory, the new sultan, during the first weeks 
of his reign, amused himself by nocturnal 
wanderings about the streets of the city in 
disguise, attended by the subsequently 
famous Hussein, his first and favourite 
body-page ; and, immediately that he had 
refused compliance with the demand of the 
ambassadors, he resolved on paying an in- 
cognito visit to his prisoner at the Seven 
Towers. As soon as twilight had fallen, 
like a mantle, over the gilded glories of 
Stamboul, he accordingly set forth; and, 
having discovered himself to the comman- 
dant, and enjoined him to secresy, he entered 
the ante-chamber of the baron, where he 
found one of his suite, to whom he expressed 
his desire to have an interview with the 
captive ambassador. 

The individual to whom the sultan had 
addressed himself, recognised him at once; 
but, without betraying that he did so, con- 
tented himself with expressing his regret 
that he was unable to comply with the re- 
quest of his visiter, the orders of the snitan 
being peremptory, that the baron should 
hold no intercourse with any one beyond 
the walls of the fortress. 

On receiving this answer, Selim replied, 
gaily, that the Sultan need never be in- 
formed of the circumstance: and that, being 
a near relation of the commandant, and 
having obtained his permission to have a 
few minutes’ conversation with the prisoner 
he trusted that he should not encounter any 
obstacle, either on the part of the baron 
himself, or on that of his friends. 

The dragoman, with affected reluctance, 
quitted the room, to ascertain as he asserted, 
the determination of his excellency, but, in 
reality, to inform him of the imperial mas- 
querade ; und in five minutes more, the dis- 
guised sultan and his favourite were ushered 
into the apartment of the ambassador. 

After some inconsequent conversation, Se- 
lim inquired how the baron had contrived to 
divert the weary hours of his captivity; and 
was answered, that he had endeavoured to 
lighten them by books, and by gazing out 
upon the Sea of Marmora from his kiosk. 
Bulhakoff sighed as he made the reply, and 
remembered how much more they had been 
brightened by the affection of the fair Re- 
chedi Hanoum; and he almost felt as 
though he were an ingrate, that he did not 
add her smiles and her solicitude to the list 
of his prison-blessings. 

‘The same volume and the same kiosk 
cannot please for ever;”’ suid the sultan with 
asmile; “and you would not, doubtlessly, be 
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sorry to exchange your books aguinst the 
conversation of your fellow-men; nor your 
view of the blue Propontis for one more 
novel. A prison is but a prison at the best, 
even though you may be locked up with all 
the courtesy in the world. But your cap- 
tivity is not likely to endure much longer. 
Shekiour Allah !—Praise be to God—I am 
intimately acquainted with the sultan’s fa- 
vourite; and I know that had not the med- 
dling ministers of England and France 
sought to drive the new sovereign into an 
act of justice, which he had resolved to per- 
form from inclination, you would have been 
ere this, at liberty. Do not, therefore, be 
induced to lend yourself or your countenance 
to any intrigue that they may make to libe- 
rate you, and which will only tend to exas- 
perate his highness; but wait patiently for 
another month, and at its expiration you 
will be set free, and restored to your 
country.” 

“ I trust that you may prove a true pro- 
phet—” said the baron; and his visiters 
shortly afterwards departed. 

The days wore on; the month was almost 
at an end, and yet the captive noble had 
never ventured to breathe to the fair girl 
who loved him, the probability of his libera- 
tion. He shrank from the task almost with 
trembling, for he felt that even to him the 
parting would be a bitter one—even to him, 
although he was about to recover liberty, 
and country, and friends, What, then, 
wonld it be to her? to “ his caged bird,’ 
as he had often fondly called her—who 
knew no joy save in his presence—no liberty 
save that of loving him! As the twilight 
fell sadly over the sea, and the tall trees of 
the prison garden grew dark and gloomy in 
the sinking light, he remembered how 
ardently they had both watched for that still 
hour, soon to be one of tenfold bitterness to 
the forsaken Rechedi Hanoum; and there 
were moments in which he almost wished 
that she had never loved him. 

But the hour of trial came at last. Selim 
had redeemed his word, and Bulhakoff was 
free. His companions in captivity would 
fain have quitted the fortress within the 
hour; but the liberated prisoner lingered. 
He gave no reason for his delay; he offered 
no explanation of his motives; he simply 
announced his resolution not to quit the 
tower until the morrow; and then he shut 
himself into his chamber, and passed there 
several of the most bitter hours of his cap- 
tivity. 

Once more twilight lay long upon the 
waters—the time of the tryst was come— 
the last which the beautiful young Hanoum 
was ever to keep with her lover. She had 
long forgotten the possibility of his libera- 
tion; and when she stole from her chamber 
to the shadow of the tall cypresses that had 


so often witnessed their meeting, her heart: 
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bounded like her step. But no fond smile 
welcomed her coming—no reproach, more 
dear than praise, murmured against her 
hardiness— Bulhakoff was leaning his head 
against the tree beside which he stood, and 
the young beauty had clasped within her 
own the chill and listless hand that hung at 
his side, ere with a painful start he awakened 
from his reverie. 

The interview was short; but brief as 
was its duration it had taught the wretched 
girl that for her there was no future save 
one of misery. She did not weep—her 
burning eye-balls were too hot for tears. 
She could not weep, for the drops of anguish 
would have dimmed the image of him whom 
she had loved, and was about to lose. She 
made no reply to the withering tidings he 
had brought, for what had words to do with 
such a grief as hers ? She was like one who 
dreamt a fearful dream; and when she 
turned away to regain her chamber, she 
walked with a firm step, for her heart was 
broken; and she had nothing now left to do 
but to veil from her lover the extent of her 
own anguish, lest she should add to the bit- 
terness of his. 

The morrow came. The baron turned a 
long, goul-centred look towards the lattices 
of his young love, and quitted her for ever; 
and, ere many weeks were spent, the same 
group of cypresses which had overshadowed 
the trysting-place of Rechedi Hanoum 
gloomed above her grave. 





Spirit of Discovery. 


SCIENTIFIC NOVELTIES. 
(Selected from the Railway Magazine.) 

Steaming Across the Atlantic. — This 
great problem has been solved, and in a 
manner that leaves no doubt of a steam com- 
munication being able to be maintained with 
America under all circumstances. The Si- 
rius of London, and the Great Western of 
Bristol, have had the honour of first-accom- 
plishing this great object, and nearly simul- 
taneously.—The Sirius left Cork, April 4th, 
and reached New York the 23rd, having ac- 
complished the voyage in 19 days. She en- 
countered some severe gules; her average 
rate was 814 miles per hour; with wind fair, 
12; in moderate weather, 10. Out of 453 
tons of coal, she consumed 431, and 43 bar- 
rels of resin, which was mixed with coal- 
ashes. Her tonnage is 700, and engines 320 
horse-power. On her return, she left New 
York May Ist, and arrived at Falmouth May 
19th, in 18 days. The winds were generally 
against her, and rough. Her duily rates of 
sailing were :—153, 193, 155, 90, 106, 131, 
158, 180, 225, 220, 176, 156, 172, 181, 182, 
200, 227, 119 miles to Scilly. The Captain 
says, had he had good coals, he could have 
yeached home three days earlier. New York 
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to Cork is 3,300 miles; to Falmouth, 3,400. 
—The Great Western left Bristol April 8th, 
and reached New York the 24th, having 
been fifteen days and five hoursin her outward 
voyage. Her daily rates were : —240, 213, 
206, 231, 212, 218, 241, 243, 185, 169, 206, 
183, 192, 198, 230 miles, and 50 to harbour, 
making a total distance of 3,223 miles. Out 
of 600 tons of coals, she used only 450, hav- 
ing used no resin, and steamed all the way. 
Her mean daily rate was 215 miles, and 
hourly 9, with unfavourable weather, and 
strong head-winds: Reducing to the same 
distance, she beat the Sirius by four days 
and a quarter. She left New York on her 
return May 7th, and reached King’s Road 
the 22nd, at 10 a.m. Her tonnage is 1,340, 
with 450 horse-power engines. It has been 
computed, that two barrels of resin are equal 
to one ton of coals ; and thence that, at the 
same expense of fuel, the Great Western 
has performed nearly double the work of 
the Birina.— The Great western consumed, 
as given us by a friend, near thirty-three 
tons of coal per diem in her outward trip, 
which was fifteen days, and twenty-seven in 
her homeward, which was fourteen and a 
half——Too much praise cannot be given to 
the spirited proprietors of these vesvels, 
whose names, and all those connected with 
the great perfor , will be handed down 
to posterity with honour. The palm, how- 
ever, of superiority is due decidedly to the 
enterprising genius of Bristol. Not only is 
the Great Western every way a superior ves- 
sel to the Sirius, whether we regard her ton- 
nage or her sailing, but she is far more eco- 
nomical in the work that she does. 


Thames Tunnel.—Mr. Brunel has given 
an account of the new poling boards which 
he is employing for the effectual protection 
of the shield at the Tunnel. These consti- 
tute a system of panelling, of which every 
one, though it can be easily moved, is se- 
cured to its neighbour. Thus the boards 
cannot be displaced, and a most efficient 
auxiliary is provided against the loose por- 
tions of ground in front of the shield. The 
application of these appears to have added 
every thing that was wanted to render the 
shield a perfect protection in all operations 
of a nature similar to those which are now 
going on at the Tunnel. 


Asphaitie Mastic—The asphaltic mastic 
is obtained from Pyrmont, near Seyssell, 
and brought down the Rhone: it is a com. 
pound of a carbonate of lime and mineral 
pitch. After being roasted on an iron-plate 
It fulls to powder, or may be readily pounded. 
By roasting, it loses about one-fortieth of its 
weight. It is composed of nearly pure car- 
bonate of lime, with ubout nine or ten per 
cent. of bitamen.— When in a state of pow- 
der, it is mixed with about seven per cent. 
of a bitumen, or mineral pitch, found near 
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the same ': This bitumen” appears. to 
give ductility to the mastic. The addition 
of only one per. cent. of sulphur makes it 
exceedingly brittle. The powdered asphal- 
tic is added to the bitumen when in a melt- 
ing staté; “also a quantity of clean gravel, 
to give it.a proper consistency for pouring it 
into moulds. When laid down for pavement, 
small stones are sifted on, and this sifting is 
not observed to wear off. The mass is par- 
tially elastic, and Mr. Simms has seen a 
ease in which a wall, having fallen away, the 
asphaltic stretched, and did not crack. It 
may be. considered as a species of mineral 


works from Tottenham-mills .northwakd are 
proceeding rapidly. Five miles are com. 
pleted at the Tottenham end, and the re- 
mainder to Broxbourne will be ready in the 
autumn. Active preparations are in pro- 
ress beyond Broxbourne to Bishop Stcrt- 
ord. Instead of proceeding by the expen. 
sive route to Islington, a line is to be curried 
from Tottenham-mills road to unite with 
the Blackwall line, and bring the terminus 
to Fenchurch-street. It is computed that 
400,000/. at least will be saved by this 
means, as well as the tunnel avoided at 
Clapton hill. This junction line, which is 





leather.’ The sun and rain do. not appear to 
have any effect upon it; it answers exceed- 
ingly well for the floors of. the abbattoirs of 
the barracks,. and keeps.the vermin down ; 
and is uninjured by the kicking of the horses’ 
feet. It may be laid down from eight-pence 
to nine-pence per square foot. 

Astronomy.—Sir John Herschel has re- 
turned, after near four years’ sojourn at the 
Cape of Good Hope, to observe the accu- 
rate positions of the ‘stars in the southern 
hemisphere. It is said he has brought home 
with him a large mass of valuable astrono- 
mical and other observations, which will 
shortly be arranged and published. 


RAILWAYS. 
(From the Same.) 

Brighton Railway.—The Dictrict Com- 
mittees are now inspecting the line in every 
part, and the Company are getting posses- 
sion of the land as fast as possible. Between 
Brighton and Shoreham, the lund will be im- 
mediately obtuined; the works on this part 
will he commenced forthwith ; and it is ex- 
pected this portion will be completed and in 
work in twelve months. We are glad to 
observe that the Directors have advertis- 
ed for contracts to complete eight or ten 
miles in continuation of the Croydon line, 
so. that travellers to Brighton may take 
advantage of railway conveyance for nearly 
half the distance. The South Eastern line 
should be also commenced at once in conti- 
nuation of the Merstham point, which would 
in such case aid and assist the revenues of 
the Brighton as well as the Croydon and 
Greenwich Railways. 

Great Western Railway.—This splendid 
line was opened to Maidenhead on Monday, 
June 4th. To Reading and Didcot it will 
be opened next spring, and between Bath 
and Bristol at the same time. Every precau- 
tion is taken to ensure regularity and punc- 
tuality, as far as plenty of power will do it. 
Nine engines are now ready for working this 
first part, that is at least double the number 
which is needful. The present intermediate 
stations are to be at Euling, West Drayton, 
and Langley Marsh. 

Northern and Eastern Railway. — The 


ted to cost 120,0002, may be com- 
pleted in less time than the extension could 
to Islington. The terminus will thus be 
brought into the heart of the city, near 
London Bridge, where steam-boats are ply- 
ing to the west, we believe, every quarter of 
an hour, and eastwards to all parts of the 
world. 

Railway Accidents.—By the evidence of 
Mr. Moss before the House of Commons, 
it has been shown, that of 3,300,000 persons 
carried thirty miles, and during a period of 
some years, only two futal accidents to pus- 
sengers had occurred, one of which hap- 
in a fog just after the opening of t 

iverpool and Manchester Railway, and the 
other by the culpable negligence of the en- 
gine-man. What will the advocates for stage- 
coach safety suy to this? With an equal 
number of persons, will this make one per 
cent. of the accidents by stage-coaches ? 

Railway in Holland—A decree of the 
30th of April directs a railway'to be made 
from Amsterdam to Arnheim by Utrecht, to 
be prolonged, in case of need, from Utrecht 
to Rotterdam, and from Arnheim to Prussia. 
Loans to the emount of 18,000,000 of florins, 
or 1,400,000, at 44 per pent., to be con- 
tracted for to meet the expense. This rail- 
road, if the subscriptions fall short, is to be 
executed at the private expense of the 
king. 

Southampton Railway.—On the 12th ult., 
the Directors, accompanied by several noble- 
men and members of Parliament, made an 
experimental trip on this grand southern 
trunk line as far as Woking-common, 2344, 
miles from Nine Elms, and were subse- 
quently joined at dinner by the Duke of 
Sussex. The trip was exceedingly gratify- 
ing and successful. A very high velocity 
was attained, and preserved neurly the whole 
way. On the 90h, a second experimental 
trip was made by the Directors, and near 
400 ladies and gentlemen, to the same place, 

reparatory to the public opening of the 
Fine on Monday, the 2ist. he company 
were taken in two sepurate traine of ten and 
nine carriages. At this time there was a 
brisk head wind against the trains in their 
outward trip, the effects of which were not 
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diminished by several gentlemen taking their 
stations on the tops of the carriages. Hence 
the train in which we were did not, in any 
instance outwards, exceed twenty miles au 
hour; but in our return the velocity must 
frequently have been near thirty miles an 
hour, notwithstanding the heavy load we 
had. No expense appears to have been 
spared in procuring the best engines, and 
in making the carriages neat and comfort- 
able, and even elegant. They are chiefly 
on the plan of those of the Grand Junction 
Railway. The draft rods and buffers are 
skilfully contrived for the work, and to pre- 
vent unpleasant shocks. As to the line itself, 
the brick-work appears to be substantially ex- 
ecuted, though it is evident the engineer has 
always had an eye to save the shareholders’ 
pockets in unnecessary ornament. The cut- 
tings and embankments stand well, and the 
line runs with great smoothness, and ap- 
pears to be exceedingly firm.—In Septem- 


ber the line is expected to be open to Hook- 
common, near Busingstoke, forty miles from 
town, and in the spring of 1840 the whole 
distance to Southampton. Active measures 
are taking to carry a line from the South- 
ampton Railway, about Winchester vid Gos- 
port, to Portsmouth. 
The Public Journals. 
DONNYBROOK FAIR. 
(By one of the O’ Hara Family.) * 

Tue little village of Donnybrook—still not 
the centre of attraction—lay befure me, its 
streets crammed with people, and apparently 
holding out no promise of even standing- 
room to the fresh crowd along with whom I 
now made way. We entered it, however. 
Every house in the hamlet, no matter what 
had been its previous character, was trans- 
formed into a house of banquetting. Every 
door of every house was flung wide open, 
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front and rear, to receive all comers. Every 
window was thrown up, and the sound of 
bagpipes or of fiddle screamed through each; 
and not only all the houses, but the meanest 
cabins (there is a local distinction) and sheds 
pretended to be taverns, and mounted their 
signboards, flags, and other insignia of invi- 
tation to the thirsty or the patriotic. From 
the roof of one floated a banner of white, 
having thereon, in green letters— (in 1789 he 
would have been hanged for either the senti- 
ment or the colours)— 

“ James Moony, and Ireland for ever.” 
Another flag purported that an unswept, un” 
tidy house, of which the lower part was 
heaped with porter barrels, whisky jars, and 
bottles of various sizez, in glorious confusion, 
was 

“ The Ranelagh Tavern.” 


From a sooty hovel waved a board, an- 
nouncing— 

“ Geoffry Murphy, peace aud plenty.” 

But I must pause at a particular placard. 
On a sheet of paper, affixed to a wall, was a 
device intended to represent a shamrock ; 
three oval spots of dark green, surmounting 
a stalk, the lower extremity of which was 
tristed by the artist’s pencil iuto such flou- 
tishes as Nature never equalled in all her 
vagaries ; and underneath was printed— 

« John O'Neil, and his shamrock so green.” 

I passed into the thatched hotel. It was 
clean—the clay-floor well swept, the walls 
newly painted. Upon temporary shelves, 
running all round the banquetting apartment, 
were jugs, mugs, tumblers, and glasses, in 
profusion; and, under the shelves, double 
rows of forms, before which stood small deal 
tables, at proper intervals; and, at many of 
these tables, sat separate parties— some eat- 
ing, some drinking, and some eating and 
drinking together. A fiddler, scraping 
away incessantly, sat in the corner near the 
fire-place. His music served two purposes— 
amusing his company at once, and allowing 
them to converse freely under cover of its 
superior noise. 

Crossing through this apartment, and also 
through another of the same kind, I entered 
the back yard. It was a small, square inclo- 
sure, fenced round with bushes, and doubly 
barricadoed by a fortification composed of all 
the usual articles of furniture of the house, 
which, upon this day, would have proved 
more than useless within doors. Two old 
oak tables, pointing their stout leys towards 
the” adjoining premises, forbade the ingress 
of intruders; three dressers, dismantled of 
their culinary apparatus, served to continue 
the works; and two cradles also took their 
places in the formidable line of intrenchment. 
Within the square thus formed, rough 
planks, or large stones, served for seats; a 
table stood in each corner; and in the centre 
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of the arena was the “ dancing-board.” I 
May mention that this is always contrived to 
spring under the foot, the ground beneath 
being hollowed for the purpose. 

‘‘ Going the rounds 0’ the Fair” kept the 
expected company from this ball-room at the 
early hour of my visit to it; and, in the ab- 
sence of better exercise for its elasticity, the 
“ dancing-board ” now quivered under the 
hands of a serving-wench, who was scouring 
upon it knives and forks for the use of the 
guests within doors. And I judged that the 
cradles had not been mere ornamental appen- 
dages to the housekeeping of “ John O'Neil, 
and his shamrock so green.” But there 
were now no offspring to be seen about the 
house ; and I began to doubt my own talent 
for divination, when the knife-brightener 
informed me that I had been right at first ; 
that, in truth, John and his Tainsock (I 
would so interpret his signboard) were the 
proud father and mother of a ly flock of 
future Irishmen and Irishwomen ;. but that 
‘ the childer were sent among their cousins, 
out o’ harum’s way, to let masther and mis- 
thress have time to look after the customers 
durin’ fairtime.” 

I have been particular in my sketch of this 
straw-covered auberge, as it will give a cor- 
rect general notion of the economy of all the 
other houses of its stamp in the village ;— 
all, I say; for even the smith’s comfortless 
dwelling, including its forge, had been fitted 
up for the reception of guests: in the narrow 
space between his vice-bench and his fur- 
nace, forms and capsized tubs were placed ; 
a piper sat enthroned on the anvil; and above 
the horse-shoe nailed over his door, which 
used to signify his previous calling, was an 
inscription, saying— 


“ James Sweeny sells good liquor.” 


But come. The real objects of the day 


are still waiting for us. 

I cannot take upon me to state the extent 
of the village of Donnybrook; my attention 
was otherwise directed than to its topography. 
I wended through it—flowed through it, a 
part, a drop of the human current which 
incessantly filled, and yet incessantly was 
passing beyond it. Its main (if not only) 
street curved abruptly, so that an onward 
view was at first shut out. But the tumult 
of human voices, and of many other sounds, 
swelled louder as I advanced—peals of music, 
or of what was intended to be music, overmas- 
tering every other clamour. 1 gained the 
termination of the street. Loud expressions 
of admiration and deligit escaped the hun- 
dreds who had gained the same point of view 
along with me; nor was my own tributary 
exclamation wanted, as Donnybrook Fair, in 
all its glory, burst upon us: and I tried to 
stand still a moment, in order duly to contem- 
plate the first coup-d’ail of the celebrated 
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scene I had hazarded limb and life to wit- 


ess. 

But I have used a bad word—contemplate. 
Such a calm operation of the mind was, in 
my position, and with my still Irish, though 
not heyday feelings, difficult. The variety of 
objects, and the simultaneous attraction of 
eye and, of course, mind, to different points of 
vivid interest, made it almost impossible to 
arrange in order the materials of the: living 
picture; but I must do my best, Barnes, for 
half-English you, and your whole-English 
readers. 

“The Fair” might have covered as I 
judged, a space of about six Irish acres. 
The area of the ground it filled may be des- 
cribed as a four-sided figure of an irregular 
kind, its boundaries, to my right asd left, 
tunning from the village, gradually narrowed, 
in the distance, almost to the apex of a tri- 
angle; so that, at one glance, I took in, ex 
masse, the whole theatre of action. At a 
considerable distance to one side, the travel- 
ling-houses and bulks of the shows—some of 
the former on a scale of considerable magni- 
tude—were ranged to the amount of fifty or 
sixty, in line; many brilliant in effect, and 
others only glaring to be sure, or else sharing 
that character with certain features of the 
fantastic and the ouére. Taking them up at 
their termination, booths for entertainment 
and dancing, with their flags, signboards, 
and other ornaments or insignia ran on in far 
perspective. 

Fronting the shows, and at some distance 
from them, were gay jaunting-cars, gigs, and 
similar vehicles, filled generally with well- 
dressed females, standing up, on tiptoe, even 
in their vantage position, to scrutinize and 
delight in the sights all around them. The 
highroad from Dublin to Bray. was a conti- 
nuation of the village street I had cleared ; 
it divided the ground occupied by the carnival 
into two unequal portions, and ran parallel to 
the shows; and it was crowded with still 
more brilliant equipages, bearing still more 
brilliant people—open carriages, new, or newly 
painted, emblazoned with arms and crests, 
drawn by handsome horses, in fine harness, 
and attended by gaudily-liveried servants, and 
in them, young, beautiful, and fashionable 
women, fitly squired, talking, smiling, laugh- 
ing, and also standing up; and, temporarily 
forgetful of the true aristocratic apathy 
towards all that is vulgarly exciting, also 
seeming to enjoy, in common with the pretty 
= in the jaunting-car, the wonders and 

un of Donnybrook. To the right of this 
public road, some distance from my present 
point of sight, was the entrance to an en- 
campment—a town of pleasure-booths—in- 
numeruble flags, banners, and curious devices 
waving above them, before them, and around 
them; and the view in this direction was 
pleasingly terminated by soure rude attempts 
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at castellated structures, whose imperfection, 
however, was not out of character with the 
objects to which they were remotely linked, 
partictlarly as from them, too, holiday ban- 
nets were streaming. And, looking on 
straight before me, to the extreme point of 
the space filled by the Fair, a bridge was 
visible, over which vehicles and pedestrians 
came and went almost as numerously as they 
had done and were doing at the ingress from 
the village at my back. 

And all this is but the outline of the pie- 
ture. How can words fill it up? How can 
I give you a notion of the crowds, and of the 
action, movement, and manners of the crowds 
that passed along and across, and from side 
to side, and from corner to corner of the 
arena of festivity? My eye could find no 
foot of ground unoccupied by a human being 
—and all in motion. From the mouths of 
the booths at my right to the carriages on 
the public road; and from them to the line 
of jaunting-cars at my left; and from them 
to the line of wonderful shows; and before 
the other booths continuing that line; and 
on to the bridge ; and here, there, and every 
where, throngs pressed on throngs, some 
flowing one way, some another, yet all pre- 
serving a kind of ordained decorum in their 
separate channels, a kind of order amid seeme 
ing disorder. It was in vain, indeed, that I 
looked for a Donnybrook row ; good humour, 
and the true politeness of mutual and com- 
mon forbearance and accommodation, ap 
to reduce into happy rules all the impatient, 
headlong curiosity, all the exuberant animal 
spitits, of the vast multitude and of the fes- 
tive occasion. Oh, they were truly a joyous 
host !—well dressed, if not showily dressed, 
too; at all events, the small minority of rags 
and tatters were extinguished by the great 
majority of fine clothes. And what a buzz of 
hilarity !—a buzz, do I say ?—what a peal of 
hilarity rung out from them, chiming in with 
the bands of music far and near, as they 
hurried backward and forward from and to 
points of attraction of different kinds—up 
and down the entrance to the shows, and in 
and out of the booths, and so forth, and so 
forth—all bustling, all happy! Truly such 
a scene of human enjoyment, on a scale of 
such magnitude, made my heart laugh. 

As if wanting a moment’s slight contrast 
to the almost rapturous hurly-burly before 
me, my eye wandered aside, and I got some- 
thing like one—still it was not disagreeable. 
In a direction, leading away from the fair, 
ran a by road, the commencement of an “Pp 
proach to a gentleman’s country seat. It 
was silent, lonesome, deserted; no foot turned 
that way; and imagination could deem it 
the path to some dreary, banned dwelling, 
cut off, by common assent, from human 
neighbourhood—from human mirth at least. 
Dark-leafed old treess overshadowed it ; and 
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a solitary rook cawed on the topmost branch 
of one of them. I elbowed my way through 
the crowds around me, and walked, 1 scarce 
know why, to the end of this sad avenue. 

~ Even here, however, I discovered some ad- 
junets of the great scene of merry-making, 
though they continued to keep up, in a cer- 
tain way, a contrast to its broad features. 
Before the entrance to the by-roxd, heaps of 
potatoes, cabbages, and other vegetables were 
arranged for sale; the unfrequented spot 
being selected as favourable to such quiet traf- 
fic. Sitting on her heels, beside one of those 
heaps, was an old woman, wearing a ragged 
cotton gown and a huge, old, black, silk bon- 
net. Placed on the very verge of holiday 
festivity, she seemed the only living creature 
careless of its attractions. She did not turn 
her faded eye towards the joyous varieties 
within its view, nor did her ear appear to 
catch the ueighbouring sounds of mirth and 
music. As if in contempt of the vain self- 
enjoyment of her fellow-creatures, she was 
holding kindly communion with one whom 
she might have thought more worthy of her 
attentions and her sympathy—for her market 
donkey poked his head over her lap, drooping 
his long ears, and leisurely wagging his tail ; 
and, while she stroked his grizzled pate with 
one hand, he was rubbing with his lip the 
other, which rested on her knee. 

“ You seem to be old friends,” I said, after 
I had for some time regarded the pair, unper- 
ceived, I believe. 

I was at her back. She turned her head 
slowly round, and, at first, looked up at me 
with a cross expression, as if fearful, I think, 
that some silly “ Dublin jackeen” from the 
fair was mocking her; but it is to be hoped 
that the character of my features and manner 
admonished the good dame ; for her glance 
changed in its severity, and she answered— 

“ We are very ould friends—the ouldest 
either has in the world, now, sir.” 

I began in my usual foolish way to specn- 
late on the probable past fortunes of the soli- 
tary being; and I know nut what scenes of 
bereavement of husband, children, friends, 
and prospects arose before my imagination ; 
and I was abcut to ask some questions to 
assist my conclusions, when I saw that the 
old woman was weeping bitterly, though 
silently. This changed my philosophy; and 
while I treated the donkey to a square of 
gingerbread, which a boisterous young girl 
had forced me to purchase in the streets of 
the village, I confined myself to an inquiry 
concerning the success of her vegetable busi- 
ness during the fair. “ It was considerable,” 
she said, as she strove under the shade of 
her pent-house of an old bonnet, to dry her 
tears without observation; ‘the Dublin 
people ate as well as drank a great deal, 
when they rolled out to see the humours of 
Donnybrook; a body would think they left 
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heme a purpose to get dhry an’ hungry;” 
and she oa of on for cabbage, 
parsnips, and carruts to go along with the 
beef and mutton in the dinner pots, under 
the “tents.’’ God bless you, sir, for the 
mouthful of a thrate to my poor baste!” she 
added; “ An’ he’s as thankful to you as I 
am, if he could only tell you se.” 

A louder swell of all the mingled sounds of 
mirth from the Fair, reminded me that I was 
becoming forgetful of the real day’s business 
before me; and, interchanging farewells with 
the old ascetic and her only friend, I resumed 
my proper ground.— Tait’s Magazine. 


Pew Books. 





DR. RUSCHENBERGER’S VOYAGE ROUND 
THE WORLD.* 
New Year Festival at Bombay. 

The night was held as a festival, in cele- 
bration of the Hindoo new year. About 
seven o’clock, we strolled through several 
streets to the bazaar, which was crowded 
with people from all parts of the Kast. 
The whole place was brilliant with lamps of 
cocoanut-oil, generally constituted of a 
tumbler hulf full of water with the oil float- 
ing thereon, suspended in a glass globe. 
Nothing can be more amusing to a stranger 
than this scene. The illumination was bril- 
liant and the crowd great. Here were 
stalls filled with tobacco and areca-nuts, 
which the shopmen were cutting with shears 
into smull pieces; next, a tippling-shop 
where arrack was sold, conspicuous in the 
bright lamp-light, by the red colour of the 
barrels ; and then perhaps a stall filled with 
confections. In the crowd were numerons 
children, borne on the arms of their attend- 
ants, decorated with’ tinsel and silk skull- 
caps of varicus colours ; and, from the dark 
penciling of the eyelids with antimony or 
soot, looking grotesquely enough. Pre- 
sently we halted in a crowd, gazing at a 
huge mask in a Chinaman’s shop, which 
was so contrived as to open and shut the 
eyes and mouth in continuous succession. 
All seemed to be a dumb show; no one 
spoke above his breath ; there was no hum 
of human voices, such as would arise from 
a like moving mass of heterogeneous hu- 
man beings in any part of the Christian 
world. 

Shark-charmer at Ceylon. 

Many pearl divers will not venture down, 
until the shark-charmer is on the bank and 
has secured the mouths of the sharks. 
Some are provided with a written charm 
from the priest, which they wrap up in oil- 
cloth perfectly secure from the water, and 
dive with it on their person. Others, being 
Roman Catholics, appear satisfied with an 
assurance from their priest that they have 

® Coutinued from page 399 
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his prayers for their protection; but I am 
informed they are all happy to secure the 
interest of the shark-charmer. 

This worthy man is paid by government, 
and is also allowed a perquisite of ten 
oysters from every boat daily, during the 
fishing. 

During my first visit to the pearl-banks, 
the shark-charmer informed me that he had 
obtained the charm from his father, that the 
only real power of securing the mouths of 
the sharks was possessed by his family, and 
that it would be exceedingly dangerous to 
trust to any other person; he also gave me 
to understand that if he were to explain the 
charm to me, it would lose its virtue in my 
possession. I requested him to charm a 
shark to appeur alongside the vessel, he said 
he could do it, but it would not be right, his 
business being to send them away. At se- 
veral subsequent visits, I renewed my re- 
queat without effect. 

During the few days we were employed 
marking off the ground to be fished last 
March, a shark was seen and reported to 
me. I instantly sent for the shark-charmer, 
and desired him to account for permitting a 
shark to appear at a time when any alarm 
might be dangerous to the success of the 
fishery. He replied that I had frequently 
requested him to summon a shark to ap- 
peur, and he had therefore allowed this one, 
to please me. 

When on board a South-sea-man, I re- 
member seeing a man bitten by a shark: 
the crew were employed cutting the blub- 
ber from a dead whale alongside, and on 
these occasions it is necessary for a man to 
get upon the whale in order to hook on the 
blubber to be hoisted into the ship. The 
man has a belt of canvass round his waist 
fastened to a cord, and is attended to by a 
man on deck. At these times innumerable 
birds and hangry fish assemble round the 
vessel. The unfortunate man had one foot 
pressed into the flesh of the whale, and the 
other stretched in the sea, when the second 
mate observed a shark in the act of seizing 
the man’s leg; with great presence of mind 
and admirable precision, he darted his spade 
(the instrument he was using to cut out the 
blubber) at the neck of the shark and nearly 
severed the head from the body, at the same 
instant that the animal had seized the man’s 
leg. The teeth of one jaw made a serious 
wound, but the teeth of the other jaw only 
left a number of small holes in the skin, and 
in six weeks the man was able to resume 
his duty. It is only when pressed by hun- 
ger that sharks are so bold ; they are natu- 
rally timid and would rarely venture near a 
body of divers; the noise made by the boat- 
men when at work is the great protection. 


Ceylon Diamonds. 
Among the most admired gems were, the 
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moon-stone, a fine species of feldspar ; the 
cats-eye, which is greenish grey, traversed 
by an opalescent streak of light, said to de- 
pend upon minute fibres of asbestos con- 
tained in its composition ; when this ray is 
perfect, the stone brings a great price. 
Cordiner states, that they have been sold in 
England even as high as 1502. each. But 
the most singular is the star-stone, a va- 
riety of sapphire of a greyish blue colour, 
which, when subjected to a strong light, 
presents a star composed of six, delicate, 
white rays, turn it whatever way you may. 
Amethyst of every variety of hue was offered 
for sale. 

Ina ride through the Pettuh, we stopped 
one day to witness the labours of the jewel- 
lers, or rather lapidaries. They sit under a 
veranda or shed, in front of the house, 
squatted on their heels, behind a rude lathe, 
raised a few inches from the ground. On 
the end of its axle is a round plate of iron 
or steel, about eight inches in diameter, 
placed vertically; which is made to revolve 
backwards and forwards by a_ drill-bow 
about four feet long, made of bamboo, and 
worked by the right hand, while the left ap. 
plies the stone to be cut, held tightly be- 
tween the finger and thumb against the 
wheel. A sort of emery, or finely-powder- 
ed sapphire of coarse quality, moistened 
with water, is the only intermediate sub- 
stance used in cutting the stone. One of 
the lapidaries, who seemed to be indiffer- 
ently honest, told me, that what are called 
*¢ Ceylon diamonds,” are made of a species 
of tourmalin which is boiled for some time 
in cocoanut-oil, before being cut, to make it 
perfectly transparent. A gentleman of the 
ship saw one of these jewellers manufactur. 
ing water-sapphire from the fragments of a 
decanter, und a glass fruit bowl. 


The Mangustin. , 


Among the fruits offered for sale by the 
Javans in the canoes alongside, was one 
which is said to be without a rival in the 
world. It was presented to us on ropes, 
like onions in the Philadelphia market, and 
being new to him, the steward asked how 
they were to be cooked. This fumed fruit 
is almost perfectly round, of from one anda 
half to one inches in diameter, with a 
smooth, hard cuticle of a reddish black co- 
lour, and altogether its external appearance 
may be compared to that of a ripe walnut. 
Inside of the hard cuticle, there is a spongy 
bark, a quarter of an inch thick, of a pretty 
lake red, thinly strewed with minute yellow 
anges, which bright colour, a native poet 

as compared to the lips of beauty. The 
sheli thus formed incloses a white pulp, di- 
vided into from five to seven parts of un- 
equal size, like the natural divisions of an 
orange. The larger parts or divisions, 
usually half the number of the whole, eon- 
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-tain each a large bean-shaped seed, but the 

others dissolve away in the mouth with a 
most luscious, sub-acid taste, resembling 
.somewhat that of the granadilla of Peru. 
-When informed that the ropes before us 
were of the celebrated Mangustin, some set 
their teeth in it, as they would have done 
chad it been an apple, and tursed away in 
-disgust ; but a little instruction quickly 
turned all to it again, and all agreed that, 
though a most equisitely delicious fruit, it 
was not equal to what they had fancied the 
Mangustin to be, and some ventured to say, 
that those who declared it to be without a 
rival, had never enjoyed that strawberry- 
and-cream-flavoured lusciousness, which is 
peculiar to the Peruvian Chirimoya, as it 
«grows in the valleys of Piura and Ica, 


Public Buildings of Batavia. 

Falling at once into the routine, we drove 
through several streets of the new city, 
which appears to be increasing in all direc- 
tions, and came upon a large square, one 
side of which is taken up by a pile of build- 
ings, occupied by the public officers of the 
colonial government, and the other by the 
cantonments of the officers, the soldiers’ 
barracks being in the rear. In its centre 
stands a column, surmounted by a lion, 
which was erected in commemoration of the 
field of Waterloo, and hence the name, Wa- 
terloo Place, or Square. Close to the co- 
Jumn, on the greensward, is a music stand, 
for the accommodation of a fine military 
band that plays on Sunday and Thursday 
afternoons, when the Square is the resort of 
all the fashionable world of Batavia, Here 
we occasionally saw numerous equipages 
bearing fair ladies to listen to the music, 
while their lords lolled back to regale them 
with the smoke of their chiroots; buggies, 
phaetons, and barouches and four, at inter- 
vals swept through the square, and gay 
equestrians caracolled along, for a few mi- 
nutes, and then, with the crowd of pedes- 
trian sans culottes, assembled again at the 
music stand, as the band began some fine 
composition of the best masters, To judge 
from these assemblages, Batavia boasts very 
few beauties among her fair. In a half 
hour, the band, and the guard, in green 
frock coats, and long yellow shoulder belts, 
marched off, and the crowd of vehicles 
wheeled away in different directions, the 
eoachmen cracking their whips in full 

rus. 

Our rowd led us round the “ King's 
Plain,’’ an extensive, level field, surrounded 
by pretty shade-trees. As it was still early 
we passed the Het Bataviaazh Genootschap, 
or Hall of Science, where there is a collec- 
tion of specimens of natural history, at pre- 
sent,. I was assured not worth visiting. 
Under the same roof is the Harmonie, a 
large hall, resorted to in the evening to play 
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- billiards, to talk, and occasionally to attend 
an auction. 


Rainy Season at Batavia. 

Many regrets were expressed by our 
friends on shore, at different times, that our 
visit to Java was in the rainy monsoon, as 
we should leave it with very unfavourable, 
and at the same time, unjust impressions, 
and estimate its beauties too low. “ In- 
deed,’? they suid, ‘* to see any thing of the 
country, or to have an idea of what Java 
really is, you should visit Buitenzorg.” In 
truth, there is not much to say in behalf of 
a city, literally flooded by the rains, as Ba- 
tavia was during our sojourn. In most of 
the streets of the old town, the water was a 
foot deep, and in some of them it rose to 
the hubs of the carriage wheels. Houses 
and stores were vfloat, yet the Chinese were 
seen in their shops, plying their vocations as 
tailors, tinkers, and shoemakers, half-leg 
deep, while their naked children enjoyed 
fine sport, sailing tiny boats about the room 
or before the door, as careless of the cir- 
cumstance as if it had been a thing of course. 
In front of some houses were canoes, used 
to traverse the flooded streets. After see- 
ing this, who will be surprised at the very 
extraordinary sickness and mortality of Ba- 
tavia, exposed as the inhabitants must be to 
the morbiferous miasms, generated by a 
burning sun on the oozy streets, after the 
rainy season has passed away ? 

The Tea Plant in Java. 

The plant was introduced into Java from 
Japan in 1826; and in 1828, under the care 
of my informant, yielded specimens of black 
tea, but of an inferior quality. In 1830 
plants were brought from China, and in 
1833 their mode of manufacturing tea, was 
ascertained at the expense of two or three 
visits to China, and the exercise of a good 
deal of cunning observation; for direct 
questions were always answered in a man- 
ner to mislead and deceive the inquirer. 

Although all the varieties and qualities of 
tea may be prepared from the same plant, 
there are two cultivated ; one yielding the 
green, and the other the black teas. The 
shrub beurs a pretty, white, fragrant blos- 
som, and affords three or four pickings of 
leaves in the course of the year; but the 
nature of the soil, and the situation in which 
they grow, produce an inexplicable effect 
upon the quality of the teas made from 
them, The leaves when of a proper age 
are plucked one by. one by gatherers, who 
receive no other pay than in the remission 
of certain land rents; and they are then 
placed in large shallow pans of tin over a 
charcoal fire, where they are constantly 
turned with the hand, the sort and quulity of 
the tea depending upon the length of time 
of manipulation. ‘The best qualities of 
green tea are longest over the fire, and, 
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therefore, are offered at a high price, while 
the black tens, manufactured at less expense 
of time and fuel, are cheapest. 

In March, 1835, 4,294 pounds of the 
several varieties of tea, put up in the 
Chinese style, were shipped for Holland, 
where the tea-tasters fe judges declared 
them to be equal to any from the Celestial 
Empire; but they were not told how many 
thousand piculs of coffee these pounds of 
tea cost, nor how many poor Javans had 
been despoiled of their rice-crops to gratify 
the experimenting spirit of Van Den Bosch. 

CORONATIONS.—VI. 





CORONATION FESTIVALS. 


Some of the feasts of our ancestors, on occa- 
sions similar to that which has just been cele- 
brated, must have been sumptuous affairs, as 
appears from the subjoined statement, taken 
from Clark’s Rymers Feedera, Feb. 10, 1274, 
when orders were issued to the different she- 
riffs to furnish the following provisions at 
Windsor, on Easter eve, it being intended that 
the coronation of King Edward I. should be 
solemnized at that time and place, viz. :— 
Oxen. Swine. Sheep. Fowls. 
02 60 3,00 














Sheriff of Gloucester - - - - 60 1 3,000 
Bucks and Bedford - 40 66 40 2,100 
Oxford - - - - = 40 67 40 2,100 
Kent - -- - - 40 67 40 2,100 
Surrey and Sussex - 40 67 40 2,000 

———— Warwick & Leicester 60 98 40 


—-——— Somerset and Dorset 100 176 110 5, 
Essex - - - - - 60 101 60 


Total, 440 744 430 22,460 


In the year 1307, King Edward IT. issued 
an order, dated at Chester, on the 25th of 
September, to the seneschal of Gascony and 
constable of Bourdeaux, to provide 1,000 
pipes of good wine, and send them to Lon- 
don before Christmas, to be used at the ap- 
proaching ceremony, there to be delivered to 
the King’s butler before Christmas; the 
freight and purchase were to be paid by a 
company of Florentine merchants, who 
farmed those revenues. In January, 1308, 
the same King issued an order to the sheriff 
of Wiltshire, and probably to all the sheriffs 
in proportion, to bring and provide out of the 
revenues of sheriffdoum 24 live oxen, 24 live 
porkers, 24 live brawns, and 24 fat bacons, 
to be delivered at Westminster to those who 
should be appointed to receive the same. 

QUEEN VICTORIA’S ROBES. 

The contract for the manufacture of her 
Majesty’s robes, as well as fur 650 yards of 
beautiful silk, forthe hanging and decoration 
of Westminster Abbey, was taken by Mr. 
Stilwell, of Norton Falgate, and executed by 
Messrs. Howe and Cue, two of the most in- 
genius operatives in the silk trade. 

The robe, which is one of the most superb 
pieces of manufacture imaginable, is ten 
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yards in length, and of the same pattern -as 
that worn by George IV. at his coronation. 
It appears to have been chosen from a num- 
ber of different patterns submitted to her Ma- 
jesty; and that Mr. Howe was the artist who 
manufactured the robe on the above occasion, 
and who possesses the cones and patterns then 
used. The ground, or warp, is of rich gold- 
coloured silk, and the shoot consists of gold 
and silver twists, and silks of various shades. 
Some idea may be formed of the variety, 
from twenty different shuttles being in work 
at the same time. The principal surface re- 
sembles massive gold ; and the figures, which 
are bold and considerably raised, are of the 
most magnificent description. Those of the 
royal crown, the rose, the shamrock, and the 
thistle, are truly beautiful. The eagle, the 
fleur-de-lis, and otner foreign national em- 
blems, are also very prominent. 

The hangings, of course, are of a less 
costly description, but are of a mast tasteful 
kind. The ground is of blue satin, and the 
shoot of rich gold-coloured silk. 


The Coronation Oraan, in Westminster 
Abbey, becomes the perquisite of the organ- 
ist ; and its value has hitherto been commuted 
to a very handsome fine, paid from the Karl 
Marshal’s office to the professor who presides 
at the instrument.—Musical World. 


The Coronation Rirvat is that which 
was observed at the crowning of King James 
the Second and Queen Mary ; which was per- 
formed on so extensive a plan, that, says a 
writer upon this subject in the year 1761, “ It 
was, questionless, designed for the model of all 
future Coronations : and, accordingly, by the 
King’s express command, was recorded in the 
most pompous manner, which has been fol- 
lowed with little variation in the several coro- 
nations since. ” 


PRICES OF SEATS. 


A writer in the London Magazine for 1761, 
who had inquired into the subject of prices 
for seats at former Coronations, states, that, 
on consulting Stow, Speed, and other anti- 
quaries, with regard to the sums anciently 
given, it appears that the amount of a good 
place at the Coronation of the Conqueror was 
a Blank,* aud probably the same at that of 
his son, William Rufus. ‘* At Henry the 
First’s it was a crokard; and at Stephen’s 
and Henry the Second’s a pollard. At Rich- 
ard’s and King John’s, who was crowned 
frequently,t it was a suskin ; and rose at 


* The coins meutioned in the first part of this ex- 
tract, were a sort of base money of the lowest value, 
wiich was at one time impor’ into England, with 
many other pieces equally rude in their names. Must 
of them were, however, prohibited by stat. 3 Henry V. 

+ King Henry the Second and King John were 
each of them thrice crowned. Henry the Third twice; 
and in the time of Henry the Sixth, the most magni- 
ficent ceremonies of Coronations took place both in 
England and France. 
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Henry the Third’s to a dodkin. In the reign 
of Edward, the coins begin to be more intel- 
ligible, and we find that for seeing his Curo- 
nation a Q. was given, or the half a ferling, 
or farthing ; which was the fourth part of a 
sterling or penny. “At Edward If. it was a 
farthing ; and at his son’s, Edward HiI., a 
halfpenny, which was very well given. In 
Richard II.’s thoughtless reign it was a 
‘penny, and continued the same at that of 
Fieny IV. At Henry V. it was two pen 
nies, or the half of a grossus or groat; and 
the same at that of Henry VI., though, dur- 
ing his time, Coronations were so frequent, 
that the price was brought back to the penny 
or halfpenny, and sometimes they were seen 
for nothing. At Edward IV. it was ayain 
the half-groat; nor do we find it raised at 
those of Richard III. or Henry VII. At that 
of Henry VII. it was the whole groat, or 
gtossus; nor was it altered at those of Ed- 
ward VI. and Queen Mary; but at Queen 
Efizabeth’s it was a testour or tester. At 
those of James I. and Charles [. ashilling 
‘was given; which was .advanced to half-a- 
crown at those of Charles I1. and James il. 
At King William's and Queen Anne’s it was 
a.crown ; and at George 1. was seen by many 
for the same price. At George II. some 
gave half-a guines.” 
CORONATION OF. GEORGE 1. 

Dr. Thomas Newton, who, in November, 
‘1761, was made Bishop of Bristol, in his own 
‘amusing Memuir prefixed to his works, has 
given an- interesting account of his Majesty’s 
conduct at the altar. “The King’s whole 
behaviour at the Coronation,”’ says he, “ was 
justly admired and commended by every one, 
and particularly his manner of seating him- 
self on the Throne after his Coronation. No 
actor in the character of Pyrrhus, in the Dis- 
tressed Mother, not even Booth himself, who 
was celebrated for it in the Spectator, ever 
‘ascended the throne with so much and 
dignity. There was another particular, which 
those only could observe who sat near the 
‘Communion.table, as did the prebendaries of 
Westminster. When the King approached 
the Communion-table in order to receive the 
Sacrament, he inquired of the Archbishop 
whether he should not lay aside his Crown. 
The Archbishop asked the Bishop of Roches- 
ter, but neither of them knew, nor could say, 
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what had been the usual form. The King 
determined within himself, that humility 
best became such a solemn act of devotion, 
and took off his Crown, and laid it aside 
during the administration.”’ 


Orders were issued in consequence of the 
hackney-eoach and chairmen having entered 
into a combination not to attend their duties 
on the Corunation day but at exorbitant rates. 
In consequence of this, the Lords of the Privy 
Council not only ordered that such persons 
should be out with their coaches and chairs 
by four o’clock in the morning, but that their 
duty should be faithfully performed without 
any advance in their demands, under pain of 
being proceeded against with the utmost se- 
verity. This ordet had not the intended 
effect ; and it is doubtful’ if they would have 
plied at all, had not the matter been compro- 
mised by an eminent sedan-chair maker, who 
advised them to trust to the generosity of the 
public; in which they were not disappointed, 
as a guinea was frequently given as the fare 
from any of the squares at the court end of 
the town, to Westminster Abbey and the 
places adjacent. Refreshments, indeed, were 
not in so’small a proportion, sixpence being 
readily paid for @ glass of water, and one 
shilling for a roll. - 


Many other precautions were taken for the 
advantage and safety of the metropolis and 
the people. Sir John Mordaunt’s light-horse 
patrolled the streets all the Coronation-day, 
and the night before; Sir Robert Rich’s 
dragoons were placed at Charing-cross, St. 
James’s-square, and in the Park, at the end 
of George-street, for the same purpose; and 
the nearest hospitals were cleared for the re- 
ception and relief of the unfortunate, if any 
accidents had taken place. 
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Albums, Sir W. Scott on, 172 
Alice and Maltravers, meeting of, 293 
Alice, or the Mysteries. By E. L. Bulwer, 
Esq., scenes and gems from, 188, 204, 
208, 239, 291 
Alms in Spain, 240 
Alpine Scenery, 268 
Amateur Theatricals in Anglo-India, 111 
Ambition, trait of, 208 
Amende Honourable, the, 320 
American climate, specimen of, 128 
American Desert, the great, 192 
America, forests of, 148 
American mirth, 256 
American puffs, 303 
American War, horrors of the, 86 
Anchovies, essence of, 414 
Andernach Cathedral described, 289 
Andernach, geology of, 290 
Animal flower in Grenada, 415 
Animals, their partiality for certain 
lours, 1 
Animals, sagacity of, 144 
Anne Boleyn, coronation of, 375 
Anne, Queen, coronation of, 264-—365 
Answer, a ready one, 288 
Ants’ Eggs, a luxury, 342 
Antelope, new species of, 147 
Apricot tart and pudding, 415 
April, characteristics of, 212 
Arab Schools, 398 
Arabian Empire, fall of the, 344 
Are the Planets inhabited ? 283 
Arctic Expedition by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, 285 
Armenians, customs of the, 68 
Arnott, Dr., his Thermometer-Stove de- 
scribed, 151 
Ashes of various Plants, 248 
Ashmole the antiquary, sketch of, 121 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, origin of, 


120 
Asphaltic Mastic, composition of, 423 
Asphaltum, uses of, 
Assize Procession in Ireland, 303 
Association, an odd one, 304 
Athenian Captive, a play, by Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd, analysis of, 313 
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Athenzum, the, at Manchester, described, 
386 


Authors, independence of, 301 
Anti-burial in Africa, 343 
Ball at Devonshire House described, 14I 
Ball-room, reflections in, 293 
Balloon, first ascent of, 359, 373 
Balloon, Montgolfier, at the Surrey Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, 338, 352 
Batavia, public buildings of, 430 
rainy season at, 430 
Banshee, the, a fairy tale, 231 
Barbers in Muscat, 343 
Beards, customs relating to, 67 
Beards, pointed, fashion of, 68 
Beau Nash, anecdote of, 64 
Beaumont, Dr., his experiments on Diges- 
tion, 74 

Bed, a German one, described, 78 
Belzoni, Mrs., grant to, 
Benthamism refuted, 400 
Berbice river, ascent of, 325 

boat upset in, 326 
Berlin, magnificence of, 77 
Berlin and Hamburgh, road between, 77 
Birds of Paradise from Batavia, 343 
Birkbeck, Dr., on Writing Fluids and Inks, 


72 
Birthplace of Gray the poet, 53 
Birthplace of Gutemberg, 146 
Birthplace of Rabelais, 57 
Birthplace of Mr. Wilberforce, 200 
Birthplace of Wilson the painter, 391 
Bishops’ coffins, opening of two, 38 
Black Rock, village of, described, $4 
Blenheim, journey to, 352 
“ Blue,” definition of, one, 342 
Boatman’s Story, by Miss Pardoe, 323 
Bombay, new year festival at, 428 
Bone, cookery of, 333 
Bones of animals, medicinal use of, 13 
Book announcement, odd, 352 
Books, New, noticed and quoted :— 
Alice, or the Mysteries. By E. L. 
— Esq. 188, 204, 208, 219 
2 


Anglo-India, 94, 127 

—_— of Science and Art, for 1838, 

Athenian Captive, A Play, by Mr. 
Sergeant Talfourd, 313 

British Colonization of New Zea- 
land, 69, 132, 149 

ey to the Almanac for 1838, 


’ 
Curtis on health, 40 
Dickens’s Life and Adventures of 
Nicholas Nickleby, 222, 239 
Dickens’s Memoirs of Joseph Grim- 
aldi, 169, 202 
= Churchill, by Miss Landon, 
5 
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Books, New, Godwin and Britton’s Churches 

of London, 140 

Hints for the Table, 332, 413 

Hood’s Own, 92. 157, 254 

Howitt’s, (W.), Rural Life of Eng- 
land, 74, 108 

Inglis’s Rambles in the footsteps of 
Don Quixote, 9, 28 

Lecount and Roscoe’s History and 
Description of the Birminghem 
Railway, 390 

Leila, or the Siege of Grenada, by 
E. L. Bulwer, Esq., 258 

Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
vol. vi. 30, 60, 171, 187, 239—vol. 
vii. 249, 279, 295, 347 

Marryat’s, Capt., Monk of Seville, a 
play, 165 

Martineau’s, Miss, Retrospect of 
Western Travel, 125, 206 

Regal Records, by J. R. Planché, 
F.S.A., 263 

River and the Desert, by Miss Par- 
doe, 267 

Royston Gower, or the days of King 
John, 137 

Ruschenberger’s Narrative of a Voy- 
age round the World, 380, 397 

Southey’s Poetical Works, new edit. 


> 
Waagen’s Works of Art and Artists 
in England, 317, 350, 364 
Woeterton’s Essays on Nature] His- 
tory, 269 
Woman’s Wit, a play. By J. S. 
Knowles, 366, 3h “ . 
Bookmaking, hint on, 96 
“ Boy,” the term, 238 
Brine, art of making, 413 
British Queen Steam Ship described, 383 
Broths and Soups, digestibility of, 334 
Brougham, Lord, as an author, 332 
Buffalo, the American town of, described, 84 
Bull-frog, habits of, 256 
Buonaparte and Alexander, 87 
death of, 88 
exile and tomb of, 88 
his coffin, 191 
his encouragement of art, 87 
and Louis XVIII., 87 
and Maria Louisa, 88 
and the Romans, 87 
and Talma, 86 
Buonapartiana, 86 
Burning Ship and Signal guns, asketch, 217 
Burns and Byron compared, 250 
Burying in Cross Roads, origin of, 80 
Business, effect of, 46 
Butterflies in Africa, 415 
Byron, Lord, and Sir Walter Scott, 172 
and Scott, questionable parallel be- 
tween, 319 
Cactus, the, in California, 368 
Cairo, whirling Durweeshes of, 343 
Calais, early history of, 354 


INDEX. 


Calais gates and citadel, 404 

lighthouse and Hotel de ville, 405 

lost by the English, 356 

present state of, 403 

pier at, 403 

Royal Column, 404 

siege of, by Edward ITI., 354 

siege of,.in 1558, 365 

church described, 418 

corn-mill, 419 

esplanade, 419 

hotels, 420 

houses, remarkable, 418 

Touissant’s tower, 420 

woolstaple, ancient, 418 

Cambridge, the Fitzwilliam Museum at, de- 

scribed, 402 

Camel’s Thorn, the, 335 

Camels, travelling by, 304 

Canada, 7 Talbot’s Sketches of, 18, 
99 


2 
Aboriginal Canadian, 18 
Animals, various in, 54 
Bees and House Flies in, 99 
Ascent of the Rapids, 54 
Bear-hunting in, 55 
Bull-frog, 100 
Climate of, 19 
Colonel Talbot, Character of, 19 
Indian Preacher, 19 
Formation of a Settlement, 20 
Hotel Scene at Quebec, 19 
Mammoth, the, 54 
Musquitoes and Black Flies, 56 
Sturgeon Fishery, 100 
Timber in, 21 
Canada, Lower, described, 71 
extent of, 82 
Montreal, 72 
Canada, Upper, Canals of, 84—85 
described, 72, 82 
Fort Erie, 84 
Frost in, 100 
Islands in Niagara River, 83 
Lake Erie described, 83 
Lake Ontario described, 86 
Lakes of, 83 
Navy Island, 84 
Niagara, district of, 85 
River = Falls described, 
3, 8 


St. Lawrence River, the, 82 
Toronto and Kingston, 86 
Travelling in, 20 
Voyageurs of, 196 
Waterloo Village, 84 
Willand Canal, 85 
Winter in, 194 
Canadian Legislature, 101 
adesmen, 21 
Cagliostro, Count, adventure, 360 
Canning, Mr., charaeter of, 271 
Ome Cathedral, Tomb of Henry 1V. in, 
209—211 


Carriage without Horses, 112 


Cayenne 
Cemeter 
Cereops 
Cervant 
Ceylon, 


Changi 
Charact 
Charcot 
Charity 


Charlot 
Chelse: 
Chess, 
Chiche 
at, 3 
Chimb 
’ 
China, 
Chines 
Chipp: 
85 


Chirog 
Choic 
Christ 
Chure 
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Cayenne Pepper in South Africa, 240 
Cemetery at Kensal-green described, 274 
Cereopsis of New Holland, the, 414 
Cervantes, extraordinary popularity of, 28 
Ceylon, diamonds at, 429 

snake-charmer at, 428 
Changing Seats, problem on, 80 
Character, one of the last century, 45 
Charcoal and Tainted Meat, 413 
Charity Cow, 39 

Early Rising, 98 
Charlotte, Princess of Wales, flight of, 272 
Chelsea, Sir Thomas More at, 168 
Chess, political, 292 
Chichester, opening of two bishop’s coffins 

at, 38 
Chimborazo, Humboldt’s attempts to ascend, 
89, 134, 163, 181 

China, stone-flour in, 278 
Chinese, medical art among the, 11 
— Village, N. America, described, 


Chirography, specimens of, 368 
Choice of a Profession, on the, 10 
Christmas in Switzerland, 58 
Church, Isfield, described, 

Minster described, 407 
Churches, new, 368 
Cigars in Siam, 368 
Cities, the hundred largest, 47 
Claude Lorraine, relics of, 143 

in the National Gallery, 364 
Clifton Suspension Bridge, foundation of, 
2 


Clock, curious, at Vereailles, 96 
Vocal, described, 384 

Club-house for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities described, 129, 212 

Clubs, lines on, 7 

Cvasting, an American game, 240 

Cochin-China, mandarins, clerks, and schools 
in, 416 

—- the Reerend Mr. Whewell on, 

9 


Company Directors, 223 

Constable’s Miscellany, origin of, 30 

Constantina, recent visit to, 213 

Cookery, standard of, 333 

Cornhill, great fire in, 53 

Coronations, notes on, 243, 307, 339, 375, 
386, 431, 432. 


Anne, Queen, 2: 

Championship, 387 

Claims, 387 

Crowns and Coronets, 386 

Crowns of George IV. and the 
Queen Consort, 387 

Early Sovereigns of England, 
307, 339 

Festivals, 341 

George III. 432 

George IIL., the Pretender at, 


387 
Organ, 43) 
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Coronations, Peers’ Robes and Coronets, 243 

tidied Peeresses’ Robes and Coronets, 

cad Wadaen of Anne Boleyn, 
375 


ritual, 431 

Robes, ancient, value of, 264 

seats, price of, 431 

Service of the London Citizens, 
243 


Victoria, queen, robes of, 431 

Correggio, Ecce Homo, by, 351 
Country Walking, pleasures of, 74 
Court of Henry II., customs of, 59 
Coutts, Mis., her visit, to Abbotsford, 62, 17:4 
Cow Charity, account of, 39 

Tree of South America, economy of, 370 
Crocodile, fossil, 137 
Crown of Charles I., value of, 264 
Cuyp, merits of, 365 
Day at Toronto, a sketch, 40 
Deaf and Dumb in the United States, 240 
Depth of Politicians and Philosophers, 342 
Devonshire House, ball and rarities at, 141— 


] 
Diamonds, the Nassuc and Arcot, 368 
Diet, choice of, 332 
Dietetics, hints on, 363 
Digestion, progress of, 73 
Diligences, Spanish, their convenience, 19? 
Dining, hints on, 105 
Dining.-tables, choice of, 333 
Dinner, best hour of, 333 
Dinotherium giganteum, described, 408 
Diorama painted by Stanfield, 16 
Dissentient, the, 223 
Distribution of Flowers, the, 322 
Docks, new, projected at Liverpool, 228 
Don Quixote, localities of, 9, 28 
Dounybrook Fair, sketch of, 425 
Dovetailing, curious specimen of, 80 
Douglas, the late Mr., his tour in Hawaii, 
19 


Drama, Mr. Knowles on, 384 

Dress, the art of, 198 

Drowning Ducks, the, by Hood, 157 

Dry humour, specimen of, 32 

Duck, the canvass back, 4)4 

Duelling, Arabs on, 342 

Dumb Motions in Italy, 69 

Dutch House, old one, in Poughkeepsie, 101 

East India Company’s Museum, 368 

East Indian wedding, an account of, 131 

Eating and Drinking, rationale of, 362 

Edward II., death of, 116 

Education in the 15th and 16th centuries, 
sketch of, 167 

Elephant’s Skull, mechanism of, 341 

Elizabeth, queen, portrait of, 263 

England and India, labour and trade in, 256 

English farmer, character of the, 75 

Enigma, historical, 112 

Esher Place, relics of Wolsey at, 215 

Evil spirits, maladies from, in China, 12 
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Eylau, battle of, scene after the, 47 

Exchange (see Royal Exchange) 

Exchange Hotel, New Orleans, deseribed, 117 

Excitement, public, 223 

Faithlessness, the age of, 160 

Family, a large one, 96 

Farmer, daily life of the, 108 

Farmer, the English, character of, 75 

Fashions of wearing the beard, 68 

Fay, Mr., his letters from abroad, 77 

Feather in his cap, origin of, 240 

Female Education, Sir T. More on, 167 

First night of a new play, 45 

Fish, digestibility of, 334 

Fish, few, found at sea, 343 

Fishing, a day’s, 342 

Fitzwilliam Museum, the, at Cambridge, 402 

Flowers, succession of, 45 

Flowers at table, 334 

Food, nutrition in, 333 

Foote on marriage, 32 

Fossil Crocodile at Whitby, 137 

Fossil, newly discovered, 408 

Fossil Shell, Cephalopodous, 359 

France, changes in, by Sir W. Scott, 349 

Friends or Quakers’ Yearly Meeting, 328— 
346 


Friendship, on, 46 
Friendship, chain of, 320 
Frogs, natural economy of, 180 
Full dress, on, 32 
Gambler, losing, vexation of, 160 
Game, effect of keeping, 414 
Gaming, anatomy of, by Nimrod, 186 
Gaming-tables at race-courses, 186 
Gas-lighting in private houses, 334 
Genius and Criticism, courses of, 320 
Geography of Venus and Mars, 301 
Germany, beds in, 78 
cookery in, 78 
morning noises, 79 
Gherardo at Venice, story of, 173 
Gin-seng-root, use of, in China, 12 
Gipsies, Indian, manners and customs of, 304 
“ God save the King,” 350 
Gold consumed in the Potteries, 32 
Golden-square, characteristics of, 222 
Government, matrimonial, 160 
Grand Island, N. America, 84 
Grasshoppers, happiness of, 32 
Grasshopper, lines on the, 339 
Gray, the poet, birthplace of, 53 
“ Great Wevtern” Steam Ship described, 
242—258 
Grecian MM.P. 112 
Green Canary, the, lines on, 212 
Gresham, Sir Thomas, memoir uf, 97 
Grimaldi, sen., his superstition, 169 
finds a sum of money, 202 
first on the stage, 16y' 
lucky escape, 170 
and Mrs. Jordan, 171 
at Sadler’s Wells, 170 
Grimsel, Hospice of the, buried in snow, 384 
Grotius, character of, by Mackintosh, 96 


INDEX. 


Gundreda, daughter of William I., her tomb, 
378 


Gustavus Adolphus and Wallenstein, 160 

Gutemberg, birthplace of, 146 

Habits of the Roman Ladies, 235 

Hair dyed yellow, 342 

Hair-dressing and Painting, 352 : 

Hall, Capt. Basil and Sir Walter Scott in 
1826, 347 

Hallam, Mr., on the Story of Joan of Are, 4 

Han, to dress, 413 

Hanging, recovery from, in China, 12 

“ Haunted Houses,” traditions of, 109—147 

Haytian Negroes, laziness of, 48 

Head, Sir F. B., sketch of, 42 

Headachs, utility of, 32 

Henry II., customs at the court of, 59 

Henry IV. and Joan his queen, tomb of, 209 

memoir of, 
Henry V., memoir of, 321 
tomb of, 321 : 

Herschel, Sir John, his recent astronomical 
observations, 424 

Historical Romances, 96 

Hobby, a royal one, 159 

Hogarth’s pictures in the National Gallery, 
365 


Holbein, pictures by, at Windsor, 350 
Holland, houses of Reformation in, 275 
Hope, Feltham on, 208 
Household Wreck, the, 13 
How to get on in the World, 283 ae 
Hudson’s Bay Company's Arctic Expedition, 
outline of, 285 : 
Humboldt’s Two attempts to ascend Chim- 
borazo, 89, 134, 163, 181 
Humboldt, M., on the Cuw Tree, 371 
W. Von, portrait of, 350 
Hunter, John, and Baron Maseres, regimen 
of, 
Ignorance in South Africa, 400 
Ill Company, Feltham on, 320 
“ I’m not a single man,” by Hood, 254 
Invitations, various, 48 
Impromptu on a black profile, 368 
Incleden, Charles, sketch of, 405 
Independence of Authors, 301 
Indian figure of speech, 96 
ynsects, curious, 311 
Institution, New Literary and Scientific, at 
Islington, described, 305 
Irish, Sir Walter Scott on, 172 
Irish Wit and Humour, Sir W. Scott on, 172 
Irishman, quick-witted, 112 
Isfield Church described, 377 
Islington New Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tution described, 305 
Islington, Sir Walter Raleigh’s House at, 327 
Italian Opera established at Paris, 66 
January, characteristics of, 5 
Japanese, curiosity of the, 343 
Jewess, the, portrait of, 260 
Jvan of Arc, monument of, at Rouen, I 
Southey’s poem on, 79 
Statue of, at Versailles, 122 


Juhnsor 
June, c 
Kayma 
Kensal 
Kostan 
213 
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Jvhnson and Burke, characteristics of, 176 

June, characteristics of, 

Knymans in Guiana, 325 

Kensal Green cemetery described, 274 

Kostantinah, or Costantina, recent visit to, 
13 


2 

Lamb and Coleridge, anecdote of, 32 

Lambeth, house of Tradescant and Ashmole 
at, 121 

La Mancha, in Spain, visit to, 9 

Landscape, enchanting, 268 

Laughiog Philosophy, by Hood, 93 

Law of Nature and Nations, Sir James 
Mackintosh on, 95 

Legend of the Wild Huntsman, 159 

Legend of the Seven Towers, by Miss Pardoe, 
4 


20 
Leicester General News-room and Library 
described, 88 
Leicester, new buildings at, 89 
Leslie, Sir John, anecdote of, 176 
Letters from Abroad, original, 77 
Life-ships, on, 6 
Linen, to perfume, 64 
Literary Life, the, 46 
Live Oak question, 224 
Liverpool, antiquities of, 177 
charters of, 178 
— Institute at, described, 


docks of, described, 226 

new docks projected at, 228 

port of, described, 225 

in the reign of Elizabeth, 179 

in the time of the Civil Wars, 180 

Prince Rupert at, 180 

a Luke’s Church at, described, 
17 


trade of, since 1780, 227 
Llanelwth Hall, murder at, 108, 147 
Lio) d’s Coffee-house described, 48 
Lobster Sauce, to make, 414 
Locke, John, his residence at Otes, 297 
Lockhart, the late Mrs., lines on, 239 
Lodgings described, 46 
Lombards, origin of their name, 68 
London as it was, 331 
day, 45 
at day-break, by Boz, 25 
gardens, 222 
geographical position of, 228 
and Liverpoul, trade of, compared, 
228 


and Oxford compared, 159 
thieves, &c., in, 32 
Lottery for a Husband, a sketch, 280 
Louis Quatorze’s style of ornament, 334 
Love at First Sight, a sketch, 236 
and Genius, axioms on, 208 
and Home, 224 
Lovers, the two, 259 
Lutzen and Salamanca, battles of, compared, 
124 
Luxuries for the Table, 237 
MM.P., the three, 223 
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Machine, new, for raising, 111 

Mackintosh, Sir James, sketch of, 95, 127 

Maid of Ocleans, monument of, | 

Mambrino’s Helmet, original of, 29 

Man of System, the, 208 

Manchester Atheneum described, 386 

Mangustin, the, in Java, 429 

Mansions, noble, in England, 208 

March, characteristics of, 194 

— Roper, daughter of Sir T. More, 
16 


Marino Faliero, story of, 174 
Marlborough, Duchess of, 224 
Marriage Custom in India, 256 
Martineau, Miss, on the passage to New 
York, 125, 206 
simile by, 32 
Mathews misguided, an anecdote, 192 
Mauna Kea, in Hawaii, ascent of, 197 
May, characteristics of, 231 
Mayence Cathedral described, 145 
Meals, economy of, 333 
_— prize, of the Apothecaries’ Society, 


Mediocre Men, 208 

Meat, price of, in London, 413 

Mechanics’ Institutes, influence of, 24 ai 
Liverpool, ; description 

of, 

Medical Art among the Chinese, 11 

Meeting, the, from Uhland, 2382 

Message, a pleasant one, 400 

Microscope, Mr. Gill’s improvements in, 390 

Milk-tree in South America, 371 

Million of Facts, by Sir Richard Phillips, 16 

Miniature Board, the 223 

Minister Three Wills, 416 

Minster Church, Kent, described, 407 

Miraculous preservation, 173 

Mississippi, voyage up the, 304 

Monarch and Dancing Girls, the, 259 

Money, love of, 46 

Money at the fingers’ ends, 400 

Money-lender at school, 222 

Money-lender’s sympathy, 223 

Monk of Seville, ty Captaiz Marryat, 165 

— Balloons, constructiun of, 338, 

52 


Montyolfiers, notices of the, 358, 373 
Monts de Pieté, in France, 184 
Moore, Mr., his visit to Abbotstord, 60 
More, Sir Thomas, sketch of the life of, 167 
Mother-of-pearl, importation of, 144 
Murder of the Monk of Whitby, 184 
Murray, Mr. John, on the Cow-tree, 370— 
372 
Muscat, education in, 399 
Sultan of, audience with, 380 
Museum, the Ashmolean, 120 
of the East India Company, 368 
the Fitzwilliam, at Cambridge, 402 
the Versailles, 112—122 
Mutton, joints of, 413 
«“ My Eye ” in Egypt, 352 
National Gallery, architecture of the, 366 
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National Gallery, opening of the, 255 
” pictures in the, 351—364 
365 


Nautilus, fossil found at Primrose Hill, 359 
Navy Island, Upper Canada, described. 84 
Nelson and Wellington Memorials, 384 
Nephritic complaints, causes of, 80 
New Orleans, Exchange Hotel at, J17 
New Zealand, colonization of, 69 
general description of, 69 
mineral productions of, 71 
missionaries in, 149 
mountains of, 70 
natives of, described, 132 
seasons in, 149 
timber trade in, 150—151 
volcanoes of, 70 
News for the fair, 384 
Niagara Falls and Goat Island described, 85 
Nice Family, 304 
Nicholas Nickleby, by Boz, 222—238 
Nickleby, M.P., and his clerk, 223 
Night at Sea described, 126 
Not to be caught, 224 
Novelties, scientific, 423 
Novice, the, a scene, 262 
Obituary of eminent scientific persons in 
1837, 298 
of May, 368 
Old and Young, distinction of, 238 
Oliver Twist, By Boz, 25—155—302—394 
Opera House, the Italian, at Paris, destruc- 
tion of, 66 
Opium, medicinal use of, in China, 13 
Oran-Outang at the Zoological Society’s 
Gardens, described, 17 
the, Professor Grant on, 18 
Order of the Garter worn by females, 416 
Ortolan, where found, 414 
Otes, Locke’s residence at, 297 
Oxalic acid, test of, 368 
Oxford, beauty of, 159, 384 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities Club- 
house, described, 129—212 
Oysters, nourishment in, 335 
varieties of, 335 
Palace at Versailles, notes on, 107 
Palaces in England, 112 
Palaces, European, extent of, 415 
Palo de Vaca, economy of the, 370 
Pantagruel, the, of Rabelais, 57 
Paper, Hindoo, manufacture of, 336 
Paris, Italian Opera House at, burnt, 66 
Parks and Gardens, royal, expenses of, 16 
Parliamentary Privileges, anecdotes of, 128 
Parrot, aged one, 148 
Parsonage, the, a sketch, 293 
Patriarchal chambermaid, 224 
Pawnbroking, French system of, 184 
Peacock vessel on a Coral Reef, 398 
Pearls, the most remarkable, 144 
Peter of Blois, historical picture by, 59 
Peter the Great and Beards, 68 
Petra, lines on, 147 
Philosophy, branches of, 336 


Physicians in China, IT 

Pickles, to choose, 414 

Pictures, historical, possessed by the Crown, 
123 


Pine apple plant, fibre of, 144 

Piping Crow, whistle of, 343 

Pirate crabs, habits of, 343 

Pitcairn’s Island, state of, 224—311 

Plague, the Great, ravayes of, 140 

Planets, are they inhabited ? 282 

Plants, ashes of, described, 248 

Plants killed by the severity of the last 
Winter, 86 

Poet, a young one, in love, 45 

Poetry of Scott, Byron, and Wordsworth, 
410 


Polar Expedition, French, 384 

Political History, 400 

Pompey’s Pillar, measurement of, 288 

Popping the Question, by Boz, 155 

Porcelain, British, designs upon, 334 

Pork, unwholesomeness of, 413 

Porter, Sir R. K. on the Cow Tree, 371 

Portraits, a pair of, 291 

Postman, the, by Dr. Lichfield, 318 

Poverty defined, 288 

Poughkeepsie, old Dutch house in, 101 

—— Philosophy, Discourse on, by Hood, 
2 


Praying Machine, 342 

Pretty Thought, 368 

Prize Medal of the Apothecaries Society, 193 

Profession, on the choice of one, 40 

Prosperity, influence of, 46 

Prudential Consideration, 224 

Punning, specimens of, 416 

Putik Sheep, the, 112 

Puzzles, two, 160 

Quack Doctor, lines on, 386 

Queen, the, Sir David Wilkie’s Picture of, 
255 


Quentin Durward corrected, 157 
Quicksilver Tree, account of, 635 
Rabbit, to choose, 414 
Rabelais, birthplace of, 57 
Courses, evils of, 186 

Railway Accidents, 424 

Brighton, 424 

carriage, new, 154 

Great Western, 424 

Holland, 424 

London and Birmingham, its vast- 

ness, 390 

Southampton, 424 
Rain Gauge, new, by the Rev. Mr. Knox, 136 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, his house at Islington, 


327 
Rationale of Eating and Drinking, 362 
Refection, art of, 333 
Reformation Houses in Holland, 275 
Regalia, curious, 264 
Regent’s Park, delights of, 96 
Reiss, C. F., drowned in the Berbice river, 326 
Reproduction of the Legs of Spiders and 
Crustacea, 341 
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INDEX. 


Revenge, Feltham on, 1)1 
Revilers of Shakspeare, 16 
Rhone, scenery of the, 267 
Richard [1., memoir of, 113 
narratives of his death, 114 
tomb of, 113—114—]15—116 
Rising early, charity to promote, 98 
Romance at St. Dunstan’s, 141 
Roman Ladies, habits of the, 234 
Rose, beauties of the, 45 
Rouen, Joan of Arc’s monument at, 1 
Rout at Lord Francis Egerton’s, 350 
Royal Exchange, London, architectural de- 
tails of, 50 
bird’s-eye view of, 50 
built by Gresham, 98 
burning of on Jan. JO, 
35—36—37 
origin of the fire, 37 
— Exchange burnt, 


outline of the building, 35 
rebuilt in 1667, 34-35 
site of, 50—52 
statue of Charles II., 52 
statues in, 5] 
walks, plan of the, 52 
Royal Parks and Gardens, expenses of, 16 
Royston Gower, scene from, 138 
Rubens’s and Rembrandt’s Pictures in the 
National Gallery, 365 
Ruling Passion, the, 342 
Russia, the Armenians in, 68 
Rusticity, specimen of, 77 
Saffron Hill, and the Three Cripples, 156 
Sagacity of animals, 144 
Sagacity of a dog, 304 
St. Dunstan’s church in the West, architec- 
ture of, 141 
St. Dunstan’s church spire, in the East, archi- 
tecture of, 140 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, admission to, 128 
Salad, to prepare, 415 
Salmon, varieties of, 334 
Samarcand, antiquities of, 128 
Sandwich Islands, improvements in the, 


Sausages, varieties of, 414 

Schoolmaster, importance of, 176 

Scotland. Poetical addréss to, 106 

Scott, Sir Walter, ——— with mnsic, 
1 


. courage in adversity, 187 
diary commenced, 171 
economics, 187 
his embarrassments, 249 

250—25!—279—296 
genius of, 335 
and George IV., 349 
lines on his leaving Eng- 
land, 239 
Moore’s visit to, 60 
visit of Mrs. Coutts to, 62 
on Sheridan, 187 
on Lord Byron, 172 


439 


Scott, Sir Walter, Byron, and Wordsworth, 
poetry of, 410 
and Shakspeare, parallel 
f, 320 


ol, 
Lady, death of, 280—295 
Sea-going, evils of, 176 
Sea-kule, to dress, 415 
Sea-sickness preventive, 397 
Seats, old English, 208 
Selden, John, tomb of, 7 
Serenader, the, a ballad, 107 
Setting sail for America, 125 
Severity of the late Winter, 87 
Shakspeare, autograph of, 336 
and other English dramatists 
compared, 123 
Shark, killing of one, 342 
Sherwood Forest in the olden time, 137 
Shilderburghers, how they bought a cat 
and were ruined, 124 
Ship, sketch of one, 244 
Ship of the line, timber requisite for, 80 
Shoes, how made waterproof, 111 
Siam, dinner in, 400 
gold working in, 400 
smoking in, 342 
Siamese Army, 415 
Court, etiquette of, 415 
nobility, sign of, 342 
obedience of the, 342 
Silk, fineness of, 144 
Silver fork School, the, 105 
Sleighing in America, 256 
Smithfield Cattle-market, 26 
Snails, edible, 335 
Snow-hill described, 238 
Snuff-box, the, a tale, from Wales, 252 
Society, a new one, 48 
Solitary Houses, terrors of, 110 
Solomon’s Temple and the Tabernacle de- 
scribed, 245 
Soup, improvement in making, 334 _ 
South American Cow-tree, economy of, 370 
Southey, Mr., on the character of Joan of 
Are, 4 
Spain, masters and servants in, 415 
Spanish Camp, the, 263 
Spartans, characteristics of, 304 
Spiller, the sculptor, anecdote of, 52 
Sponge, animal or vegetable? 384 
Stanfield, Diorama by, 16 
Stephen’s Writing Fluid, Dr. Birkbeck on, 


73 
Stone-Flour, M. Biot on, 278 
Storm on the passage to New York, 206 
Story, long one, nuisance of, 331 
Sun and Moon, splendour of, 368 
—" Bridge at Clifton commenced, 
1 


Steaming across the Atlantic, 423 
Steam Ship, “ Great Western,” described, 
242, 258, 288, 352 
the British Queen, described, 


383 
St. Luke’s Church, Liverpool, described, 417 
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‘Sun, light of the, 416 
Supper of the Dead, a sketch, 360 
Sutherland house, visit to, 318 
Switzerland, Christmas customs in, 59° 
Ta » the, describe, 245 
Tahifi, present state of, 311 
Tailors, choice of, 198 
ere’ : oaens his sketches of Canada, 18, 
? 

Tatare Mountain, the, described, 267 } 
Tea-plant in Java, 
Telling a Long Story, 331 
Temple of the Sun in Ireland, described, 407 
Thames, scenery of the, 317 
Thames Tunnel poling-boards, 423 

Tunnel, progress of the, 228 
Thaw in the United States, 256 
Theatre Favart, at Paris, described, 66 
Thermometer Stove, Dr. Ammott’s, described, 

151 


Thimble-rigging, antiquity of, 186 

Three Sisters, the, a Tale, by Bulwer, 117 
Timber for a Ship of the Line, 80 

Titian’s Daughter, a sketch, 21 

Tomb of 77 IV. and Joan, his Queen, 


of Henry V., 321 

of Richard II. and his Queen, 113 

of Selden described, 7 
Toronto, a day at, a sketch, 40 

House of Assembly at, 41 

Tower of London, admission to, 128, 275 
Town and Country Life, 208 
Tradescant, the antiquary, sketch of, 120 
Travelling Carriage, novel, 143 
Tree-Frogs, habits of, 240 
Trout, delicious, in Austria, 335 
Turkey, the, economy of, 414 
Unsuccessful Club, the, 63 
Ural Mountains, mineral wealth of the, 326 
Useful Knowledge, what is it ? 299 
Valentine to Mr. Murphy, by Hood, 157 
Valuable Water Privileges, a sketch, 388 
Vegetable Marrow, to dress, 415 
Vegetables and Meat, nutrition in, 333 
Venetian sketches, 173 
Venice, Ducal Palace at, 174 
Venison and Game, digestibility of, 333 
Venus and Mars, geography of, 301 

de Medicis, anecdote of, 163 
Vernacular Rusticity, specimen of, 77 
Versailles, cloch at, 96 

Museum, 112, 122 
Palace at, 107, 
Violet, early, sonnet to, 339 
Violin, new method of playing, 80 
Vocal Clock described, 384 
Voyageurs, Canadian, 196 
Walking in the Courtry, pleasures of, 74 
Wallenstein, generosity of, 176 
character of, 376 


t Wallenstein, and Welli 


INDEX. 


» a parallel, 144 


Waltzing in Austria, 

Wasp, singular sagacity of one, 64. 

Water of London, examination of, 299 

Waterton, Charles, Esq., memoir of, 269 

Wax and Tallow Lights, economy of, 334 

Weather, the, a topic, 208 

Eye, the, a comic song, 335 

Wedding in the East Indies described, 131° 

Wellington, Duke of, his achievements, 144 

West’s Pictures in the National Gallery, 365 

Westminster Abbey, reflections in, 32 ‘ 
tomb of Richard IT., in 

114—115— 116 
tomb of HenryV. at,32! 
Hall, silence in, 128 

What is Useful Knowledge ? 299 

Whimsical Punishment, anecdote of, 184 

Whirling Durweeshes of Cairo, 343 

Whittington’s Palace, remains of, 140 

Wilberforce, Mr., birth-place of, 200 

Wilkie, Sir David, his picture of the Queen, 

255 

Wilkie and West, parallel of, 365 

Will, a singular one, 47 

Williams, Mr., life-ship invented by, 6 ’ 

Willow-pattern Hieroglyph, true history of, 42 

Wilson the Painter, his birth-place, ' 

Windsor Pur, beauties of, 351 

Winter of 1837—8, severity of, 86 

in the Canadas described, 194 

Wish, a warm one, 144 

Wives, the best, 343 

Wives, plurality of, 342 

Wolsey, relics of, 215 

Woman, helplessness of, 268, 

of Samaria, lines on the, 275 
a a Play, by Knowles, gems of, 
: 2 


t 
Woodchurch, Cow Charity at, 39 
Woodstock, the Novel, copyright of, 280, 296 
Wordy Intoxication, 45 
Work of Necessity, 32 
“ Wotever is, is right,” 32 
Writing Fluids and Inks, Dr. Birkbeck on, 

2 


7 
for the Stage and Closet, 320 
Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends, 
328, 346 


York Column, London, the, 318 
Yorkshire School-master, the, 238 
Youth and Sunflower, lines on, 163 
Zanzibar, slavery m, 342 

streets of, 397 

wives in, 342 
Zealand, New, (see New Zealand.) 
Zoological Gardens, Surrey, Montgolfier Bal- 

loon at, 338, 352 
Society’s Gardens, 336, 399 
Oran-outang at, 17 

Zoology, on the Study of, 46 





J. Lrupirp, 143, Strand. 








